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CHAP. 1. 264d | 


Blind Man and Dog againſt Paus: 
and 4 2 0 


I 


Y new t the 3 5po- 
thecary was abaut four foot 
and an. inch high; not but that he 
was deſigned by nature to have been 
a taller man, but by a hurt received 0 
either in the womb, or when he was 
very young, his legs ſtand a full foot 
f A Vor. II. B north- 


perſon happens to be in a direct line 


ſqueeze me up in ſuch company as a 


F found that inſtead of being an affront, i 
it Was deſigned a8 a compliment, for 
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« if. .3. 5] | 
penth-eaſt of his body; ſo that if a 


betwirt you. and him, you either ſee 
a body ſwimming in the air without 


any legs to ſupport it, or a pair of 


legs walking by themſelves without 
body belonging to them. I was 
wondering to myſelf that he ſhould 


any 


brace of clyſter-pipes ; but I ſoon 


he took immenſe care of his clyſter- 


pipes, becauſe they were the ſupport 


of his ſhop, his proper height to ad- 
miniſter having brought him very 


| great buſineſs in that branch. The 


day after I came into his poſſeſſion, 


as he was ſtanding not far from a 
noted paſtry-cook's, rubbing his 


. to conſider whether - he 
h ; mould 


1 3 1. 


F | fan Tun 
; mould perform his pipe öpetitiom on 
Lady Broadftern, or firſt bliſter my 


Lady Drowſey- and then proceed 
to bombard the rear of Lady Broad - 
ſtern, Whilſt I ſay he Was ſtanding 
ſtill to debate this weighty pointy up 
comes the blind man's dog, followed 
by his -maſter : the dog was a well 
taught ſenſible animal, that knew that 
if he walk'd between any man's legs, 
his maſter was rather too big to fol- 
low, he therefore always carefully 
avoided that path; as for the wo- 
men's legs they were guarded” by 
their petticoats, elſe perhaps his 
maſter would have had no objection 
to following that track: but be that 
as it may, the dog was taught tog 
between no body's legs at all; if 
therefore he was obliged to ſqueeze 
ever * cloſe, he always kept either 
B 2 , on 


: i 


„ 
on chis or bother ſide of all he met 
or 'overtobk : now it ſo happened, 
that though he went on the outſide 
of both the apothecaty”s legs, yet he 
had not fagacity enough to obferve 
he wis exactly under his body, of 
conſequence the blind man follow- 
ing in a direct line, came wich ſuch 
a burp againſt the little brandiſher 
of cliſter· pipes that he ſent him 
nead fotemoſt over poor Tray. No 
Tray, like Talgol's bear, taking man 
for his friend, never expected an at- 
tack from chat quarter, he was there- 
fote much vexed, and began to roar 
and caper about till he had entangled 
the leather ſtrap three or four times 
round one of little Gally- pot's legs; 
this totally prevented his getting up, 
for the blind man hearing his dog 
was in * recreated ſeveral 
ſteps, 


L * 
ſteps, in order to pull him out of 
danger, of conſequence he dragged 
both dog and Potticar together, it 
was now the two leg'd animal's turn 
to roar out for help; as he could not 
ſee what was the matter, he thought 
the dog was running away with him, 
and where he might ſtop the man of 
phyſic could not gueſs; beſides his 


great hat and ſtiff· rump'd wig were 


left already at five or ſix yards diſ- 
tance; for all which cauſes and con- 
ſiderations he roared like a man for 
help; the dog joined in concert, he 
wanted help too; the more noiſe they 
made the faſter the blind. man re- 
treated, whilſt his hurry made him 
feel no difference between the weight. 
of his dog alone, and dog and Potti- 
car joined together; but by great 
luck for the bolus - turner, the paſtry- 

B 3; Y cook 


— — 


: down went the blind man backwards, 
and in his fall overſet a publican's 
maid juſt crofling the foot- path with 


1 6* N : 
cook happen'd''to 4.2 his ſhop)? 
where ali paſtry-cooks'ought to be; 
he heard the röating ad faw the 
mob laughing, for they} good crea- 
tures, would have let the blind man 
have walk' d backwards with his load 
into Fleet-ditch, or a mile further, 
and have enjoy d it all the way: but 
the paſtry-man had humanity, be- 
fides he chanced to know little Bo- 
Ius; fo out he comes out with his 


_ veniſon-knife in his hand, and be- 
fore you could ſay, Wilkes for ever 


cut the leather thong directly in two, 


two full pots of porter in her hands; 
one of Which, in her fright and en- 
deavours to fave herſelf, ſhe threw 
[high as the en, from whenee 

2 it 


2 


| Er 3: 1 | 
it fell wich part of its. contents on 
the bruſh beaver of a ſmugg parſon, 
who was juſt coming up with deſign. 
to ſqueeze through the crond, Whe- | 

tereſt for a lectureſhip, or dinner 
vas upon the table, time muſt diſ- 
cover, one of the two it certainly was, 
or the doctor would never have ven ⸗ 
tured to ſqueeze his canonical Buſby 
and ſtiff bands through ſuch, a 


1 — 


Tue good people chat were follow- - 
ing the. parſon thought ſome body 
had paid him the. compliment from 
che dining · room window of the houſe 
he was then under, and. had the ſaſh 
been open would have joined, with | 
the church in demoliſhing the win- 

|  dows by way of ſatisfaction: Juckily 
a B 4 ehen 


td fubbing che deer off his hat, till he 


For the thafter of the houſe the ſuſhei 
wete all down, and it not bmp poſ- 


ble for à quatt pot to come through 


the glafs Without making a hole, the 
windows eſcaped, and the parſon fell 


hatl GpPOTtumty of making further 
eng uity, when tfie-girl coming to 
ah. pot — aEERN 

b 5 


The 18 was now an 
a period, but concluded rather tra- 
gically to Mime of the porxies, for the 
blind man loſt his dog; honeſt Fray 
reſenting his Al uſage, ran quite off 
With half the rap, geavmg he other 
Half 7 his maſter's hand to guide hun 


3 


Ute; the Iplay footed apothecary 


- off Boch Bis bat and wigy but that 


ny wonders at a Lon- 


don; 


191 


don; and the girl loſt her pewter 


pot, ſome pious thief carried it off 
with deſign to melt it as a puniſh- 
ment for. ſacrilegiouſly aſſaulting a 
member of the church. The mo- 
bility now finding that all the fun, 
as they called it, was over, began 

to diſperſe; the parſon recollecting 
that dinner might be growing cold, 
trip'd off very nimbly; the blind 
man :grap'd -his: road, grumbling for 
the loſs of his dog, but ſeem'd to 
get forward as well without him as 
with him the charitable paſtry - cook 
took: the handy · leg'd apothecary in- 
do his back : parlour, and equipped 
him with, his on Sunday wigg and 
hat, in which he cut ſo curious a 
figure, that, before he reached his own 
ſhop, he was very near being ſeized 
1 juſt broke dooſe from 
his 


1 
his maſter, and I believe thete was at 
leaſt forty boys at his heels that fol- 
lowed to r was ſo or 
* Nera NSW" Of! naa. 
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| | H K nue en man 
1 had no ſooner reached his ſhop, 
1 by ke inſtantly changed the paſtry- 
WW  cook's flaxen Adonis for a new Dal- 
| | mahoy, which he had luckily pur- 
chaſed two days beſore: it lay dreſſed 
im a box ready for any grand occa- 
ſion, and never was: occaſion more 
had been loſt in this dreadful ſcuffle, 
and both the clyſter and bliſter pa- 
tients 
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tients had ſent to knoiwiwherwes be- 
come of him; away he walked in the 
come him ſo well when walking as 
the ſtiff-rump'd phyſical ſhort bob 
which he had loſt; but ſeated in a 
chariot would have added much to 
his conſequence ; my evil ſtar carried 
him to Lady Broadftern's firſt, where, 
after having performed his operation, 
his eagerneſs to get to Lady Drow- 
ſey's made him clap the clyſter-pipe 
unwaſh'd into its caſe again. I did 
not like ſuch company, and found 
myſelf rather worſe off than in the 
tape woman's. ſnuff-· box; but Pa- 
tience was always my beſt friend, 1 
came; but was forced to ſtop her 
noſe all the time ſhe ſtaid to comfort 
me ; 1 when I was near the laſt 


gaſp, 


129 
galp, I felt the lid of the caſe apen. 
I thaughs as people out of luck will 
be always turning the worſt fide to- 
vards them, that he was perhaps ga- 
ing to operate with the other pipe, 
and return him in the ſame condition, 
that they might not quarrel about 
which had the higheſt flavour; but 
it was no ſuch thing; the druggiſt 
had called to ſee if Bolus had ex- 
amined his laſt bill of parcels, which 
was as much as to ſay, you may pay. 
me if you pleaſe, Bolus took the 
hint; he was. exact in his dealings 
though not in his ſuape ; ſaap went 
the lid of the pipe. caſe, and out came 
L into the open air, to my. great joy 
vou may believe. The druggiſt did 
not keep me three hours in his, 
pocket- book; he had a girl in Mar- 
hs ond te ſaid was a.moſt 

faithful 


c L ; 


faithful creature to hich, that ni ight 
he Uefivered me into her hands. 1 
found her qualifications exceeded the 
character he gave her, for The was 
not only faithful to him, but to fif- 
teen or ſixteen more. She might be 


faithful to Tome others for ought 1 


know, but as I ſtaid with her only 
three days, ſixteen were the el 
that I w. By her I was given to 
tall hard favoured fellow with a cock- 
ade in his hat; he uſed to threſh her 
every now and then, and that pretty 
tightly, for which reaſon ſhe let him 
ſleep with her for nothing, and paid 
him into the bargain. Many a good 
guinea did he extort from this poor 
young creature, who worked hard 


enough, God knows, for her money; 


for the ways of vice are not ſuch 
* ways as people imagine. The 


fellow 


L 141 


© * fellow was a bubble at cards, he 


thought himſelf a good Player, and 


was a diſmal bad one; ten guineas 
out of the note did he loſe that night 
at whiſt, but as the winner could not 
gi him change, I ftill remained in 
his poſſeſſion 3 he returned in a very 
Jill bacjour an hour thonerthun vival 
10 Miſs Diana's lodgings. It hap- 
-pened that a brewer had popped in 
from S—d-—h; he had 108 agreed 
with her for as much of her mer- 
chandize as would amount to the ſum 
of one pound one; whether ſnie dealt 
in gauzes, or blond laces, or cam- 
brick, or holland, or ribbons, I can- 
- not poſitively tell, but ſhe was juſt 
going to meaſure off his quantity, 
when they were interrupted by - a 
voice, ſaying, Damn the ſcoundrel, 
* what buſineſs has he here, I'll ſoon 

| * kick 


| { 25 1 
60 kicks +him down ſtairsv. The 


brewer by good luck had his world 


on; for city brewers, city bakers, 
city brokers, city mercers, city cut- 
lers, city drapers, and city bum- 
bailiffs, all clap ſwords acroſã their 
docks when they come to this end 
of the town; but our brewer was 2 
gentleman as well as à 'maſher of 
malt, he knew how to händle his 
ſword, and had courage enough to 


do it. The maid had told Captain 


Cockade that her miſtreſs was en- 
gaged with a gentleman, who would 
not ſtay above half an hour; ſhe had 
ſeen the brewer before, and knew he 
Med to be expeditious in his buſi- 
neſs, whether he was ® leaking on or 
off, The noble ſelf-dubb'd Captain 
being in a croſs humour, anſwer'd in 
* Leaking on, is a term in brewing.” 
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che polite faſhionable ſpeech 1 have 
mentioned, and began to mount up 
ſtaits: he no doubt had met with 
bold ſpaties; that on fight of his ter- 
rible cockade and fierce little hat, had 


= ſacakingly begged pardon and march- 


ed off; but our brewer” was not 
brew'd from pale malt, he had been 
in Germany, and ſeen battles, and 
bloodſhed, and plundering, ' and 
blundering, and contracts, and com- 
pats, and all ſorts of warlike tricks 

(for warlike tricks keep pace 2 
peaceable tricks all the year round); 3 
| beſides he had heard cannons roar by 
hundreds, the ſound of a pop-· gun 
had no other effect upon him than 
the roaring of the furnace under his 
own copper has upon the contents 
within it, as the laſt makes the liquor 


by ſo the firſt made his choler riſe 
- | | till 


117 J 

till it began to work like his own 
guile- fat, he ſnateh'd-up his whiniard, 
and getting cloſe to the door, juſt as 
the captain entered, he ſaluted him 
with ſo. handſome a dowſe on the 
jaws, that it looſen d two of his fore · 
teeth; then retreating drew his ſhin- 
ing blade, and putting himſelf in a 
poſture. of defence, cries, You 
« kick him down ſtairs! ſcoundrel, 
« draw.” — Whether the captain, like 
Bobadill, was planet-ſtruck, or he did 
not like the ſample of the brewer's 
knuckles, or it was not his fighting- 
day, or what was the matter, I won't 
ſay; but the cockade-carrier could 
not for his ſoul get his right hand to 
move towards his ſword ; on which, 
finding his courage, like a  court- 
friend, forſook him, when he had 
moſt occaſion for it, he very cooly 

Vor. II. C aſk d 


C 18 7 
a0 the 'confamer of hops, what he 


gave him that blow for 4 11 for your- 


« ſelf,” "anſwers. the brown ſtout 
vender. +18 deſigh'd it for your 
« own uſe intirely, — 4 Very well,“ 
replies the captain, * and you ſee I 
have taken it quietly, becauſe 1 


« would. not make a diſturbance in in 
this lady“ $ houſe.” t% 


= 3 „ pl [ L 
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Ne is more certain "than that 
ns deſpiſe a cow-ard. The chaſte 
Diana, who valued her favourite only 
becauſe ſhe thought he could have 
eaten a crocodile for his breakfaſt, 
or broiled half a dozen Tartars, whiſ- 
kers and all, on a gridiron for his din- 
ner, could not curb * her tongue, 
when ſhe ſaw him cut ſuch a ſneak- 
ing figure. « What, ſays ſhe, have 
J ſuffered myſelf to be threſhed'to 
Ex « a mum- 


TT 
7 mymmy by a ward? You. 
« pa altry rogue, you. can fight an 
F woman bravely, but dare as W 
be : hanged, I tee, as Face a man. 
« What, ſays the brewer, did he ever 
p beat you, Di? You might have 
6 known him a coward by that; but 
6 Pk have full revenge for you out 
&« of his bones.” Will you, thinks 
the noble captain, who had ſideled 
cloſe to the door; but Pll take care 
of that. Upon which he made bur 
one ſtep to the ſtair-head, and two 
more to the bottom, from whence he 
was our at the ſtreet-door in lefs time 
than a ſwallow could have flown over 
the ſame ſpace of ground. The 
brewer then having little time to 
ſpare, got her to meaſure the one 
and twenty ſhillings worth of goods 


he had bargained for; which buſineſs 
e ſhe 


1 
" Gian difpaiched, and then told 
bim he was kindly welcome when- 
ever he had occaſion for any of her 
merchandize; but, he ſhould. never 
pay a farthing, for he had delivered 
her from a fellow that ſquandered 
her money faſter than ſhe could earn 
it, though no body, ſhe was ſure, 
worked harder for it than ſhe did. 
The conſumer of hops admired the 
poor unhappy creature's ſpirit o 
mucb, that he made her take two 
guineas inſtead of one, and marched 
home as will contented as if he had 
ſubſcribed them to an hoſpital, and 
had his name in print for the money. 
A certain clergyman, from what 
part of his majeſty's dominions he 
came, whether, north, ſouth, eaſt, 


or r welt, I am not certain, but weſt 
7 3 ie 


1 21 J 
it may be ſuppoſed, very gravely 
told his coogregation, that one miſ- 
fortune never came alone, but the 
greateſt. was always attended, by a 
greater. In what part of the Old or 
New Teſtament he found this I am 
not learned enough to determine: if 
Solomon ſaid ſo, I ſhall never dil- 
pute it, for he was a wiſe man, which 
is more than I am for taking pains 
to write this, or you, Mr. Reader, 
for reading it : but fince Jam in 
for it ll go on, though, like ſeveral 
others, as clever fellows as myſelf, I 
know I am doing wrong with my 
eyes open. But do not let me inter- 
rupt myſelf; an author can meet with 


interruptions enough from other peo- 
ple; for if duns, bailiffs, and empty 
bellies are not interruptions enough, 
T do not know what interruptions 
C 3 | are. 
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"bee. But to 5 tale. "I captail 
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Cockade had heard the parſon? s fer- 
mon, the misfortunes of that 1 ght 
would have convinced him the 
preacher was a witch; fot his great 
misfortune of loſing ten guineas was 
ſucceeded: by the loſs. both of his 
petticoat · penſion: and two of his teeth, 
which he then thought the greatcft 
misfortune; but this was ſtill fuc- 
ceeded by a greater, for in croſſing 
Tyburn- road he was knocked down 
by two foot pads, who found bothing 
in his breeches pocket but me, for 
unluckily he had put me there as the 
fafeſt place. This ſhews the ſhort- 
neſs of human foreſight: had I been 
crammed into his coat or waiſtcoat 
pocket, as waſte Paper, I ſhould have 
eſcaped ; but as it was I became a 


Prey to two of the moſt abandoned 
J | 
black- 


£22 3 

 blackguard ſeoundrels that ever in- 

habited the blind alleys of St. Giles's, 
whither they immediately retired to 
a night-cellar ; the Jandlord of which, 
after enquiring what ſort of à perſon 
they borrowed. the note from, rightly 
judged Mr. Cockade knew no more 
of the number than he did of He- 
brew, ſo conſcientiouſly. gave them 
five. guineas for it : but knowing, 
from experience, that no time was to 
be loſt in dangerous expeditions, - he 
went next morning pretty early with 
an aſs and a pair of panniers, as if; juſt 
come out of the country, to a gro- 
cer's, a good diſtance from his den, 
and bought as much ſugar and other 
things uſeful to him as came to four 
or five pounds, took change, and 
then, with a harmleſs looking phyz, 
aſked them where he might find a 


04 good 


A- 
bos lethos- Mey ) Aber be 
cdommended him to an acquaintance 
in the next ſtreet, and civilly-ſhewed 


him where to turn: but Mr. Hum- 
pPhry Thiefden (for that was his 
| name) no ſooner got out of fight, 
| but he jeup'd his companion home» 
ward as faſt as the gravity of the ani- 
mal would permit him to go, and 
ſoon landed his cargo in his den. I 
| was left with the grocer, greatly re- 
| * _.. Joiced to be delivered out of the 
hands of Mr. Thiefden, in whoſe 
eave I ſaw, in three hours time, fo 
much wretchedneſs, drunkenneſs, 
-lewdneſs, and all kinds of debauch- 
_ ery, joined with the moſt horrid blaſ- 
| - _ phemous oaths, that I cannot help 
; n that Providence, for reaſons 
beſt known to itſelf, ſuffers a certain 
| bomber of ends from hell to take 

; poſſeſſion 


2621 
poſſefſion of human bodies. If Whit- 
field has the diſpoſal of ſo much ſire 
and brimſtone as he talks of, I wiſh 
he would ſpare a little of ĩt to ſmoke 
that den of thieves. But the ſubject 
is too diſagreeable to dwell upon, ſo 
I' e' en diſmiſs it and end my chap-- 


CHAP. III. 
Better to * * an never.” 


4 


AM now got into the hands of 
of my new friend- the grocer. 


Who would not be a bank note to 
have ſuch a quick ſucceſſion of ad- 
ventures and acquaintance ? I would 
not, ſays a cuſtard- eating alderman. 
Why not, ſays I, and pleaſe your 
worſhip? Becauſe, friend, ſays he, 

| | your 


_ 
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your: lives are ſo. mort, few ſorvive 
the year, but not one in fifty live to 
be two years old. Two years old ! 
lays Iz, Why that, and pleaſe your 
worſhip, is equal to your two hun- 
dred; time is meaſured only by the 
flower or quicker ſucceſſion of ideas. 
A ſparrow that dies of old age at the 


end of four or five years, performs 


ſome particular feats oftener than 
any man that lives to the age of four- 
ſcore, and has been as uſeful to his 
generation. Who wil pretend to 
ſay that a fly, which exiſts but a 
ſhort ſummer, has not had as many 
-amours and form'd as many ſchemes 
as the oldeſt ſtateſman of them all; 
andd at the latter part of his life has 
his limbs as much emaciated with 
age, and his brain as much exhauſt- 


ed with vile ſchemes, as that great 
patriot 


| 121 
patriot: of: moſt infamous memory 
Lord B—. Who will ſay, but hold, 
it's a folly to go on, for I perceive my 
cuſtard- belly d friend, the alderinan, 
in Faſt a ſleep _ F egen 


oo return herefote 0 ̃ new friend 
the grocer, He was a man of bu- 
fineſs : as he lock'd me up in his 
deſk I heard him ſay to his wife, that 
ſugar, my dear, was for election 
punch in the country, you therefore 
might have clap'd other: halfpenny 
a pound upon it, I did put a penny, 


ſays the wife, and that was pretty 


well J thought. So it was, ſays he, 
for any body elſe; but we cannot 
charge parliament · men too much, for 
at the bottom they are all—juſt then 
the deſk cloſed, and I could not hear 
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the laft word, but every reader many 


WI for himſelf ues it was,” | 
be grocer never 8 Gut 


tion long, he paid me 121 next day 


to a ſugar · baker, in = ſtreet, a 
plodding, ſober, faving man; and, 
though he was a bachelor, he never 


went to any wicked bawdy-houſes, 
but commonly hired à good ſtout 
country wench to be a maid of all 
work, viz. to dreſs his victuals, make 


his bed, and fleep with him, &c. 


Now it commonly fell out that he 
hired ſuch honeſt girls that they did 
all the work of the houſe in a literal 
ſenſe, and work'd both for the book- 
keeper and apprentice into the bar- 
gain, though it was more than he 


' bargained for; yet it look'd well in 
the poor thing to ſhew ſuch a willing- 
nels, 
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neſs to be doing. Theſe doings, how- 
ever, put the refiner of brown fagar 


WV 


to the expence of ſending the gif! 
once a year to ſee her aunt in the 
country, for her working 10 "hard: 
both for maſter and men, conſtantly 
occaſioned A tympany, which'abopt 
two months country air perfectly" cur- 
ed her of, and ſhealways returned as 
briſk and as ready to 8⁰ about her 
buſinels as ever. By this means the 
faving ſugar-· baker had already five 
bantlirgs at nurſe at Smoke Dung- 
hill farm, at half a crown a head, 
Whether they were the fruits of his 
own Work, or the j joint labours of the 
family, | wo'nt pretend to ſay; but 
as the girl was really ſo honeſt as to 


work for none but themſelves, it was 
a real family- affair, and the old wo- 


man * truth might fay there was | 
a great | 


C92 ) 


2 great family-likeneſs in all the chil. 
dren. She was juſt; returned from A 
cauntry.expedition, as freſh as a roſe, 
when I came to, pay them a viſit, and 
finding the melter of ſugar growing 
more fond of her, the leſs able he was 
to ſnew itz the natural cunning of 
the ſex began ta work ſhe firſt turn'd 
methodiſt; then, by the advice of the 
old chairwoman, that uſed to da; the 


8 the doctor about the 
ſcheme ſhe. had laid. He examined 
her cloſely, very cloſely indeed, then 
gave her his bleſſing, abſolution, and 
vice, (for which ſhe, gave him two 
guineas.) According to his directions 
he artfully brought the ſugar- baker 
to go and hear the pious doctor, who, 
raiſed ſuch ſcruples in his conſcience, 
_ 251 a very pathetic diſcourſe 


levelled 


1 3 1 
levelled alla the demoliſher of ſugar- | 
moulds, and for which ſhe was to 
pay pretty handſomely; he piouſly 

reſolved no longer to lead fuck a 
wicked life, but take her to his bo- 
ſom, for better and worſe; having had, 
as he thought, a very fair trial of her: 
and I think ſo too; what do y 
think, yu: reader ?.“ 7603 ys 1 
in e 9113 mon: 
The mange dey⸗ u PI 
away went Ia ſecond time into a 
mercer*s hands for a wedding gowa; 
but here I fetch d only forty: ſhillings 
change; the good woman reſolved her 
wedding gown ſhould be fit for a 
ſugar-baker's lady. I could not helꝑ 
admiring the prudence of this cun- 
ning female, who not only took care 
to turn her maſter into a: huſband, 

when 


112290 

when he grew good for nothing elle, 
but ſecured to herſelf a reinforcement 
in the doctor; for at the firſt ex- 
amination he had convinced her he 
was both able and willing to direct 
the bodies as well as the ſouls of bis 
| | hearers, and at a viſit or two after, 
| providitother:that he gever promiſed 
more than he could perform. | My. 
parting from them to go to the mer- 
cee prevents me giving a further. 
© "account of this happy family, only 1 
' Know both the book-keeper and ap- 
prentice were received into the num- 
ber of the elect; ſo there is no doubt 

but the ſugar- man's buſineſs in all 

branches goes on ſwimmingly. Be- 


fore I left them they had begun to be 
2 little noiſy in ſinging pſalms three 
or four times a day, and ſome wick- 


* 
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ed neighbours talked ot indicting 
them for a nuiſance, but 1 belicye 
their threats will come * nothing - 


Hog deer 
15 H A b. 


2 and guts no * _ bee 
darts. © | 


\HE alk x mercer to . 1. was 
paid prov'd as jolly a fellow as 

Sir Snoringham Hopſack, the huſ- 
band to Jack's father's couſin; and 
the wife of this mercer rather exceed- 
ed Lady Hopſack in belly, ſo that 
for ten years paſt they had not been 
able to touch one another with their 
faces foremoſt, otherwiſe than, like 
two billiard-balls, in the extreme 
parts of their circles ; they had there- 
fore given up all thoughts of meet- 
Vor. II. D ing 
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ing face to face to do any good for 
the laſt ten years. Madam comfort- 
ed herſelf with a glaſs of excellent 
cinnamon - water now and then in lieu 
of matrimonial comforts, and the 


mercer ſmoak'd as much tobacco as 


brought the king an annual duty of 
forty ſhillings, beſides prime coſt; 
both theſe were very drying articles, 


and which Cupid has always forbid 
his votaries from meddling with; he 


therefore ſaw the mercer puff, and 
his wife lift her hand to her head 
with indignation, and was reſolved 
to be even with one or both. An 
opportunity ſoon happened; the land- 
lady of the houſe where the mercer 
every evening ſent up ſuch clouds 
of incenſe had juſt got a niece of her's 
out of the country to aſſiſt her in the 
bar: the ſeat from whence Jolly Boy 

Tent 


[3 ] 
ſent thoſe exhalations of mundungus, 
exactly fac'd that part of the bar 
where the niece ſtood. Cupid took 
his ſtand upon one of the girl's ſhoul- 
ders for four of five nights together, 
but found the mercer ſo envelopꝰd in 
ſmoak that he could take no manner 
of aim at him; but on .the eighth 
night, as he was filling a freſh pipe, 
though he ſeldom was longer about 
that buſineſs. than whilſt you could 
count ten, the arch miſchief-making | 
urchin took ſuch good aim, that the 
arrow hit him ſmack under his left 
pap, and made the ſame kind of 
noiſe as a Greenland fiſherman's har- 
poen doth when it enters into the 
blubber of a whale. Now I have 
heard that the more a whale ſtrives 
to get rid of the weapon, the more 
he ſucks it in, till at laſt it reaches, his 

D 2 vitals: 
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vitals : foi it fared with our fcleron 


of a mercer z Cupid wight as well 


have attempted to batter down Edin- 
burgh-caſtle with arrows tipt with 
lead inſtead | of gold, as have reached 
his heart through that quantity of 


| dlubber which guarded i it; but the 
urchin knew, that whale-like, when 


once wounded, he would do his own 
buſineſs, by ſucking 1 it in; fo gave 
himſclf no more trouble about i it. He 
would have ſhot the girl with one of 
his leaden darts, which cauſe the con- 
trary paſſion to love, bur he thought 
the mercer's fat gut ſufficient to 
keep ber from falling in love with 
his paunch ; and in both caſes he 
judged | right, for the mercer ſoon 


ſucked the arrow quite through his 


liver and lights, and made a hole 


> 


in his heart big enough for one of the 
Sadler's- 


132 
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Sadler's-Wells young "tumblers to | 


creep through. He was now never eaſy 


unleſs he was (Ein like)" belcking - * 


out clouds of ſmoak in his fair one's 
face. His wife wondered what was the 
matter with him, he attended an hour 
ſooner and came home an hour later 
than uſual ; whilſt the poor girl wiſh'd 
him at the devil for keeping her and 
her aunt up every night an hour 
longer than ordinary; for now he was 
always the laſt to go, and uſed to be 
the firſt. By accident I was his com- 
Panion all this time, for he kept me 


in his pocket with deſign to preſent 


me to his Dulcinea, which he did 


one night as he went out. She was 
alone in the bar. He bid her buy - 


ribbons and fans with me. The girl 
ſhewed me to her aunt, who not ſuſ- 
pecting poor Guts had ſuch a hole in 


W 


* 
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his pluck, judged he wanted change 
againſt his reckoning, fo ſent him 
nineteen pounds eighteen ſhillings 
and three pence, as ſoon as ſhe got 
up next morning. What anſwer 
Trundle belly return'd 1 do not learn, 
for before the meſſenger returned ſhe 

paid me away to her coal- merchant, 
who carried me to Smithfield to pur- 
chaſe a cartchorſe. He tried, I believe, 
twenty, and at laſt bought one that 
pulled like a dragon; gave a fellow 
ſix· pence to lead him home with him, 
leaving me in the hands of one of the 
keeneſt rogues that infeſt Smithfield. 


Icould not find out what the fellow 


3 pounds for a horſe he had ordered 


was laughing at for the firſt five mi- 
nutes after I came into his poſſeſſion, 
but I ſoon underſtood that the honeſt 
coal-merchant had given twenty 


his 
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his own ſervant to ſell for three about 
ſix weeks before, becauſe he was ſo 
broken-winded he could not work. 
How did you ſet him ſo well? ſays 
a brother jockey : I never was ſo hard 
put to it in my life, ſays Keenſides. 
PIl ſet moſt horſes to ſtand eight, ten, 
or twelve hours; but this devil's 
wind was ſo far gone, I could ſcarce 
get him to ſtand the ſale : but in an 
hour's time I'll anſwer for him he'll 
blow the tiles off the coal-merchant's 
ſtable, if 'tis a ſmall one. Fine do- 
ing, thinks I :—thus the world goes 
round, the jockey cheats the coal- 
merchant, and the coal-merchant, to 
make it up, robs all his cuſtomers by 
ſhort meaſure.— What numbers of 
rogues in this world ſay you! what 
numbers indeed I replßj. 
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Satan continually ' baiting traps * * 
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A HE broken winded horſe: 
ter paid me to a brother 


3 
2 


ſwitch, who incloſed: me im a letter tio 
his. wife, @ pretty young creature, 
whom he bad left in the country 

quite pennyleſs; ſo I took the other 
trip into Yorkſhire. It is impoſſible 


to deſeribe the pleaſure that ſparkled 


in her eyes on receiving ſo ſeaſonable 
a ſupply, for | ſound ſhe had given up 
all hopes of either ſeeing or hearing 
from her huſband again. She had 
been forced to borrow. a guinea of 2 
young ſilverſmith her neighbour, and 


the Jewiſh. rogue had already gotten 
for . 


1 Ed — it, 


Tur]. 
it, reckoning them but at half acrown 
a dozen, I had not been in her hands 
on the old errand, to aſk her how ſhe 
did, and get half a ſcore kiſſes, worth 


at leaſt half a guinea a piece, foi - I 


thing: but when ſhe pulled me 
pay himſelf, and give her the change; © 
you would be ſurprized what an alte- © 
ration there was in his countenance. 
He ſneaked home to fetch the caſh ; 
but, inſtead of ſaying, Madam, I hope 
you wo'n't think of repaying” that 
' trifle till your huſband returns, which 
a man of ſpirit that had got ſo man 
_ kifſes ought to have done, he, true 
ſhop- kee per- like, brought hereighteen 
guineas and a ſhilling, leaving his own” / 
guinea faſt under lock and key at 
4 home; and, for fear a generous fit 
ö | + ſhould 
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-fhould ſeize him, left me behind to 
guard the guinea. | I fancy he did 
not like his reception, for he return- 
ed directly and opened and ſhut his 
drawer two or three times in a great 


Hurry, as if he was in a paſſion. 


WMhat had * diſcomfrontled the gen- 
tleman fo much I never could learn, 
becauſe a quaker juſt then coming in 

: with a piece of paper in his hand, 
which I found was a receipt for 
ſtmwenty pounds, Demetrius whip'd 

„ me out of the drawer, and in his 

Pia ſſion throwing me at the quaker's 
head, cries, There d— n your 
formal face, there's your money for 


N. B. The author thinks he has as great a 

title to coin words 2s the great Doctor any- body; 

| and whether he takes his degree or not, he de- 
cClares he will do it whenever he pleaſes. 
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Fou, you ſtiff-rump'd ſon of a b==h'; 
a man had better owe money to the 
devil than a quaker; you are as punc- 
tual in fetching your money as the 
black gentleman will be in fetching 
your hypocritical ſouls When pay day 
comes. I could not help thinking 
this melter of crown and half- crown 
pieces a very paſſionate fellow, but 
honeſt Yea and Nay very cooly put 
me into his pocket-book, and ſaid, 
Thee art not angry with me, I hope, 
friend? and walked very nn: 
We out of the oP 


* 


I found my friend Obediah was, as 
Demetrius ſaid, the moſt ſtiff-rump'd, 

pious-looking, formal dog of a quak- 

er that ever ſquinted under the ſkirts 
of a broad-brim*d hat. The man 
moved exactly like a piece of clock- 
3 | work, 
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work, his hand would be two minutes 
in finding its. way into his breeches 
pocket, and above three in coming 
| out again, if he had any money to 
Pa. Tbis thing was a holder · forth 
at the meeting · houſe of the faithful; 
he put me with great delibe ration in- 
to his pocket · book, where I remain- 
ed very quiet, and for, a fortnight 
ſaw Obediah every day move from 
his houſe to his oil-mill (for he was a 
manufacturer of rapeſeed oil) and 
from thence about his preachments 
and other occaſions, without a ſingle 
variation either in | his ſtep or fea- 
* F 


a, 


; One day as Obediah Was z returning 
home from a market-rown, which was 
about half a mile from the houſe he 


| dxelt i in, he ſaw a crowd of people 
Bits £1 2 - going 


| ++ J 


| zügig e Td „Te Port id , How 
going in and coming cut Uf one 6f 
the habitations of the wicked. Find- 
ing it Was a Hale of goods, thefpitir 
moved him to walk in Joſt the a 
plain ſtuff ſettee was going off for 
a very rifle,” Obedian Judging it 
would furniſh one fide of his dining- 
room very cheap, bid the ocher ſhil- 
ling, and got it. In the evening he 
ſent his mill man for it, (who was like- 
- wiſe one of the faithful) ; little did the 
cruſher of rapeſeed think that his 
maſtcr had bought the devil, and he 
was bringing him on his back inde 
in the ſeitee.. Obediah was ſo hew- 
fangled with his purchaſe, chat he 
uſed to loll very often upon it. His 
houſe-keeper, or chambermaid, or 
maid of all work, call her which you 
pleale, was a comely dame of about 
two and twenty; ſhe moved as ſtiff 
9 885 | _ 
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as her maſter, and never miſſed the 


meetings of the ſaints, not only at 


. Obediah's + holding-forth-days, but 


likewiſe to club ſome Fums and ſobs 
at a ſilent meeting. This good ſoul 
thinking the wicked: ones, for whom 
theſe machines were firſt invented, 
had no hereditary title to more eaſe 
than the faithful, uſed to loll an hour 
or two every afternoon upon it. One 
day ſhe felt ſomething hard under her 
elbow, which on further examination 
ſhe found to be a book very cunning- 


ly concealed amongſt the ſtuffing ; it 


proved to be the Memoirs of. 
I ſhall ſoon ſee, ſays Tabitha, after 
reading the title, what ſort of pleaſures 
the prophane ſpend their time in. 


Accordingly ſheread, and turned over, 
and read, and ſpit on her thumb and 
turned oyer again; all family affairs 


were 


L 

were neglected, and Tabitha was 
reading when Obediah came in. He 
ſtared to ſee no preparations made for 
tea, and the fire gone quite out. 
What is the matter with thee, O 


Tabitha, ſaith Obediah ? What art 
thee reading? O Obediah, replieth 
Tabitha, I have found a book in this 
wicked conveniency, ſent hither by 
thee, that has ſer all my blood on 
fire with anger; for ſure as thee art 
there, the fleſh is rebelling againſt the 
ſpirit. Let me ſee it, faith Odediah,. 
and gothee and get tea ready. Away 
went Tabitha, and Obediah began to 
read. When Tabitha brought in the 
tea things, Obediah ſaid, O Tabitha, 
this book is one of Satan's mouſe- 
traps; his blood was boiling (with 
anger I ſuppoſe) as much as her's, and 
Satan, whoſe ſole delight is in laying 
inares 
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ſnares For * godly, taking. the ad 


vantage whilſt their blood was hot on 


both ſides, 'egg'd em on to make as 
profane a uſe of the ſertee, as W—f—d- 


himſelf could have done, had it even. 
been o COn vert & woman of quality. 


IF nal hardly believe my own eyes 
and ears; and if Obediah and Tabi- 
tha had ſtopped there, I ſhould have 
argued myſelf into a belief that it was 
all a dream; but repetition upon re- 
petition has convinced me, that when 
the devil has once got hold of the 
faithful, he makes them move as 
nimbly in his ſervice, as the moſt 
abandoned rakes in Covent-garden 
can do for their ears; and I've a great 
notion Mr. Lucifer, for their encou- 
ragement, gives them equal rank with 


Jews and Jeſuits. 


Hear 
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Hear this, Oy ye prophane, and at- 


tend, Oye elect; keep a ſtrict watch 
ug ainſt the moſt diſtant approaches 
of the Evil One; with elution guard 


your eyes, and clap a great pad 


lock on'yout "Inelfnations==Verily/l 


did, quoth Obediah; but who could 


have ſuſpected that the tempter lay 
bd in t the er an old ſettee? 


Ares 2 Ben 


Nou Obediah i is mn a man of 


a good diſpoſition, and though it has 
weakened the uprightneſs not only of 
his inward but outward man, yet he 
will not part with the ſettee on any 
account, left Satan ſhould” have 
ſpawned a young fry in'it, that\might _ 
raiſe inſurrections in a freſh family; 


and being ſenſible that the heat of the 
engagement between himſelf, Satan, 
and Tabitha is partly over, he cruſts 
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chat time, with a lietle pains- taking, 
will allay the fever in his blood, and 
do the ſame hy the pious good crea- 


ture Tabitha. Now Tabitha being 


ten years younger than himſelf, I am 
apt to ſuſped he may be wide of the 


mark in regard to his handmaid; a 
little more pains · taking may quiet 


him, but I am more than much miſ- 
taken if Tabitha's blood cools again 


Will. due pains have been taken with 


her. 


a Amond in Obe- 


dliab's poſſeſſion, after Satan had al- 
moſt levelled this broad · brimid mor- 


tal's ſtandard of uprightneſs, and beat- 
en quite flat the che veaux de frize 


af poor Tabitha's chaſtity, in which 


time the induſtrious quaker kept la; 
* W only his own 


but 


81 1 
but bis (careful handmaid's blood: 


on his own fide, he every day ſcen'd 
to make conſiderable progreſs ; but 
affairs did not, I think, [ſucceed 
ſo well on poor Tabitha's ; and 
Obediah appear'd to me, what you 
Mall hear in the next chapter. . 


Labour in van. 


H AVE you never ſeen a man 
& 4. ſtriving to empty a well with.a 
{mall bucket; vain of his freneth, 
he for an hour together keeps work- 
ang like a mill-horſe: nature at laſt 
obliges him to take five minutes reſt, 
hen lo, to his great ſurprise, he well 
is as full as hen he firſt began. The 
NN take. for granted, is 
| E - / ſen- 


to be a wiſe man, he would keep 
working on to no purpofe, but to tire 
himſelf. This is the ſituation that 
Obediah appeared to me to be in at 

9 2 the 
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4 ſenſible man ; that oppoſition is a 


very natural one, becauſe I never 
meddle with fools if I can help it, 
there's no credit to be got by them; 
I therefore repeat it again, the man 
being a ſenſible man, muſt naturally 
give the matter up, becauſe he plain - 
ly ſees he may ſpend his ſtrength, 


labour in vain. But ſuppoſe this ſelf- 


ſame, ſenſible, ſtrong man had begun 
to empty a well wherein there was a 
pump fixed, and after pumping a full 


hour, in five minutes time it ſhould 


riſe to the height he began at, how 


could he know it ? you'll ſay. How 
could he indeed? ſay I. Of conſe- 


quence, though we have allowed him 


| D 
the cloſe of the laſt chapter, and 
where I ſhould be unwilling to leave 
him, were I not certain he will ſuc- 
ceed in half of his work, and cool 


his own blood, whatever he may. do 


by poor Tabitha. —All the time 1 
ſtaid afterwards with him I attended 
him cloſely to the preachment-houſe, 
and heard ſeveral of the faithful ob- 
ſerve, with ſurprize, that Obediah 
grew every day leſs and leſs ſtiff; but 
held forth againſt the wickedneſs. of 
this world, and the ſinful luſts of the 
fleſh, much more feelingly than he 
| uſed to do. On which I could not 
help reflecting, that the Devil him- 
ſelf, in ſpite of his teeth, cannot pre- 
vent good from riſing now and then 
out of evil; and why ſhould it not? 
| He has no more foreſight than we 
pow pur-blind mortals, and what we 
E 3 deſign 


[++] 
deſign for good very often turns out 
evil; but the world was from the be- 
ginning ordered ſo to go round; and 
that round, as ſure a Jew is no Chriſ- 
tian, though ſeveral Chriſtians are 
Jews, will continue to- the world's 
end. Dung produces cucumbers, and 
cucumbers return to dung again; 
they did ſo three thouſand years ago, 
and will do fo chess thouſand 8 
hence. | 


By Obediah I was paid into the 
hatds of a man of large fortune in 
the ſame town; but the moſt ſordid, 
ill tempered, envious creature that 
nature ever form'd. His large for- 
tune was a curſe upon him; he pined 
in the midſt of plenty, becauſe his 
neighbours round about him could 
eat as well as + himkelt; and although 

he 
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ke would not give balf a crown for a 

turkey, o or cighteen pence for a roalt· 75 
ing pig, (Which was .2. great price 
where he dwelt) he hated every man, 
that did; and would have ſtuck at 
| nothing he could do with fafety to 
ruin every ſoul within twenty miles 
af him that durſt eat. With his own 
good - will he would have had no body 
able to purchaſe even a piece of tripe, - 
unleſs he was the proprietor of the 
whole, and got two or three hundred 
per cent. by it. And then he did not 
care how they came hy their money ; 
they might ſmuggle, rob, or even 
murder, provided he bad a profit out 
of their gains; but where he had not 
1 fealings, he toak_ care ta het the 
ſecrets of every man's buſineſs. He 
himſelf formerly had a pretty little 


cleared 


ſmuggling job. Far ſexeral vears | 
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cleared him about five hundred per 
annum; n but when by accident it was 
diſcovered, for fear any of his neigh- 
' bours ſhould even come in for the 
gleanings, he took care to blow it en- 
tirely ; had he. not done that, like 
Macbeth, he would have murdered 

lleep; but, till it was effectually 5 

blown, he did loſe ſeveral nights 
reſt for fear any of his neighbours 
ſhould geta guinea where he had got 
fifty... Thus the very riches, which 
in a good man's hands are a bleſſing 
to himſelf and all around him, are by 
the direction of Providence pour'd 
profuſely into the lap of ſuch ſordid 
miſerable creatures, only to make 
them more conſpicuouſly wretched ; 
for though all about this animal hated 
him, yet the natural goodneſs of 
heart which, to my knowledge, a 

. e great 
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great many of my / countrymen inhere 
from their brave artceftörs, made 
them pity a wretcht w toon pains to # 
render his own life both miferable 
and econtemptible.— This compound” = 
of enoy, hatred, and malice; this ſe- P 
cond edition of colonel Chartres, with 
great additions and improvements, 1 
aſk my friends the bookſeller's pardon' 
for making uſe of one of their phraſes) 
had a wife as like himſelf as one 
Norfolk dumpling i is to another: with 
a large fortune ſhe had the ſume ſor- 
did diſpoſition as her curious help- 
mate; like him too ſhe was as pur- 
blind as a beetle, for neither of them 
could clearly diſtinguiſh any object 
above the length of a tooth · pick from 
their noſe : to ſee them at breakfaſt, 
he holding a letter to read 'within 
two inches of his right” eye, and ſhe 
examin- 


Ls 
' examining her kitchen - wench's ac⸗ 
count of a three farthings cabbage, and 

A farthing's worth of muſtard, within 
an inch and a half of her left eye, ex- 
hibited a much droller picture than 
Hogarth himſelf ever invented: as to 
the china-equipage, it would do your 
heart good to get a peep at it: the 
old lady had bought a crack d china 
tea · pot, without a lid, at a ſale for 
three · pence: an acquaintance aſk'd 

what uſe ſhe could make of it? O 
dear, ſays ſhe, I have a lid at home 
will fit it charmingly, and it will do 
for common uſe; and then if our 
maid breaks it, (for they are careleſs 
creatures) I need not ſtop above ſix- 
pence out of her wages for bath tea- 
pot and lid. —Now in regard to the 
lid, the old lady had a ſpecial gueſs, 

ene ai MR there, ſhe had 
hoarded 


8 
hoarded up the lid of a breken 
muſtard - pot that firred her purchaſe 
exactly; and though one was blue 

and white china, and the other brown 
 eatthen-ware; both he and ſhe agreed 
it match'd to a hair. On each ſide of 
this tea - pot was placed two tea · cups, 
that would not hold above three 
thimbles full of tea apiece ; one ſtood 
on a ſawcer large enough for a ſoup- 
plate, and the other on a ſawcer that 
had formerly belonged to a child's ſet 
of china for a doll: the ſogar-baſon 
was a common-ſized tea-cup pieced 
in three places, filled with lamp fu- 
gar, curiouſly broke into ſmall ſquare 
pieces of about eight and forty to an 
ounce: the milk-jug was a galley- 
pot, which madam had bought 
of an itinerant phyſician for three- 
pence ; it was — with yellow ſalve 
for 
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or cuts, burns, - blotches, or ſcab 
of the laſt of which both he and ſhe, 
at ſpring and fall, had no great lack. 
The doctor promiſed to allow her a 
penny for the empty pot when he 
came his rounds the next year, but 
as: madam had uſed all the ſalve in 
- half that time, ſhe thought ſhe might 
as well make the pot earn its living 
till the doctor arrived, ſo. turn' dt. in- 
to a milk- jug, and, by the help of a 
| horn ſpoon which formerly belonged 
the broken muſtard- pot, it proved a 
uſeful veſſcl. I am afraid I ſhall 
make a tedious long breakfaſt of 
' this1t0 my reader, by deſcribing it ſo 
minutely, but for my ſoul I cannot 
belp it; it pleaſed me, and pleaſe 


or not pleaſe my readers, I am re- 
ſolved to ram it down their throats. 


On another lawcer, which had been 
ſtitched 


e Re 

ſtitched together by ſome country 
blackſmith with to pieces of thick 
braſs wire, lay three ſlices of brown 
bread and butter,” cur ſo thin, that 
if the maid had come through any 
open paſſage with it the wind would 
certainly have blowm it away; but; 

to make amends, madam always had 

A hoafd of ſhip biſeuit in a little eup- 
board; which ſhe begged of the Thijs: 
maſters that carried any goods for 
them, on pretence that the biſcuirs 
made for ſhips were much better 
than thoſe deſigned for ſale on ſhores 
of theſe he and ſhe eat one a+piece, be- 
cauſe they coſt nothing, then taking 
each a ſlice of the bread and butter 
by way of bonne bouche, and waſh- 
ing it down with three of their large 
cups of tea, in which they conſumed 
between them at leaſt the tenth part 


1 A 
of an ounce of ſugar. They left ole 
piece of the bread and butter, to ſnew 
Betty how extravagant ſne had been 
in cutting ſo much, and hoped ſhe 
was more careful for themſelves in the 
kitchen. You would judge by that 
ſpeech, that Betty had .the command 
of the butter-pot ; but no ſuch thing; 
I affure you, for the provident lady 
every morning delivered her a piece 
about the ſize of a walnut, to ſpread 
bread and butter for the whole fami- 
ly. Thus ended this notable break - 
faſt; when they parted to their dif- 
ferent avocations for the day; he to 
his compting · houſe, to find out whaſe 
pocket he could pick, or hoſe credit 
he could blaſt; and ſhe to peep into 
every dirty hole and corner of the 
houſe, ta find if the ſervants had em- 
Þezzled an inch of farthing candle, or 

a given 
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given away a gill of ſmall beer, or 


a cruſt of bread to a ſtarving vretoh 
at the door: theſe two articles being 
crimes they were ſure to be .tunned 
away for. But as the breakfaſt is 
ended, it is time I ſhould end my 
chapter, being fully convinced my 
reader will never deſire either to taſte 
of, or hear of, ſuch another breakfaſi- 


HA b. V.,. 
Tate Supper: digeſt badly. 9 


I (that che ſſhorrsGightedneſs of 
theſe two miſerable ohjetts brought 
hem into, would really be:a proper 
abject for laughter, did not che vil- 
lainous ſordidneſs of their diſpoſi · 
tions excite in us the utmoſt abhor- 
rence 


5 16 1 8 
rence and contempt. | Fought there- 
fore to drop the ſubject, but I cannot 
reſiſt my inclination to ſpeak of a lit - 
tle ridiculous affair that happened to 
them before I had the good luck to 
get eee of the neee 
Tbe foo of five PREP n 
had tempted this reptile to take a 
gentleman's ſon apprentice, This 
young fellow was a fine, wild, ſpright- 
ly lad, and of a generous ſpirit. He 
ſoon ſaw the ſordid diſpoſition of this 
pair of wretches, and took pleaſure in 
playing a thouſand pranks to diſcon- 
. cert them. He and his comrades half 
untiled the houſe one night, and 
Frightened them ſo with the appre- 
| henfion of thieves, that *tis thought 
from that time they never both fell 
IP together, but took their turns, 
4 


one 


11 


2 6; | | 
ons to lay awake” whiltt kite ether 
flept, which We = their Tulpici- 
ous minds ſo well, that it ſoon be- 
came habitual. "To this Mr. Pickle 
was I delivered to be paid away next 
morning, that night (it being wadamꝰs 
turn to take the firſt watch) this youth 
ſtole ſoftly into the Kitchen, and hav- 
ing ſtirred up the fire on which "he 
| had thrown ſome coals before he Vent 
to- bed, he took a large birch broom; 
from which he wrenched the ſhafe, 
then running the ſpit through it, 968 
it faſt on, and laid it ben roaſt: 
put the dripping : pan under it, wich 
the baſting-ladle, & c. not forgetting 
the roaſt-meat ſcreen, lined with old 
canniſters. This done, with noi 
enough to alarm the old lady, he 
wound up the jack, and then retired 
to the corner of the paſſage where ſhe 

Vol. II. F muſt 
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muſt paſs by him. 1 half a minute 
| he perceived. her foal down. ſtairs 
without ſhoes, with, a ſmall lamp in 
her hand, which, ſhe was ſo extrava- 
gant as to keep buming all night, 
and which in winter: time could not 
conſume leſs than a farthing's worth 
of oil, though the moment day peep'd 
| the always got up to blow it out; 
when ſhe reached the kitchen- door, 
in ſhe bolted, crying, So, ſo, I knew 
I ſhould catch you at it ſome time or 
other, ye rogues and, huſſies; with- 
out waiting for an anſwer from the 
good company in the kitchen, who 
| ſhe took for granted were all aſſem- 
bled, ſhe made up to the fire-place, 
| _- where peeping over the ſcreen, and 
| eng the broom, which ſhe took for 
a ſirloin of beef, it ſurprized her ſo, 

; that ſhe let her lamp fall, and broke 
At 
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it into fifty pieces: this misfortune 
did not prevent her from turning to 
that corner of the kitchen where the 
coachman and foot man, and the two 
maids, always fat; and who ſhe look- 
ed upon of courſe muſt be there now; 
when ſhe began the following 81929 
ta * empty chairs. oy 


. You Wenne impudent villains, 
and confident baggages, how dare 
you look me in the face, after ſuch 
vile doings as theſe? I thought Iſhould 
catch you at laſt. I have long ſuſ- 
pected your tricks; but if ſuch doings. 
as theſe paſs unpuniſhed, farewel 
Juſtice ! Will nothing ſerve you 
but a whole ſirloin at once, ye 
extravagant wretches Now the old 
lady in her paſſion had forgotten that 
for the laſt two years a ſirloin had 
never entered her doors; but no mat- 
| 7 ter 
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ter for chat, on ſhe went. What, 
have you nothing to ſay for your- 


ſelves, ye dirty trollops and guttling 


raſcals? I am glad you have not; 
it's a ſign of grace, but my Georgee 
ſhall quickly make ye find your 
tongues. On this, without waiting 


for an anſwer from the old chairs and 


a broken table, to whom ſhe had 
been making this fine harangue; 
ſhe pops to the kitchen-door,- and 
bawls out, Georgee ! my dear 
Georgee, come down directly; I have 
em all here, rogues and huſſies, that 
are going to devour us alive. She 
had left the chamber-door open, ſo 
Georger ſoon heard her well-known 


voice. Nature, to make amends for 


their want of eyes, had formed both 
their ears wonderous quick. Georgee 
awoke, and finding both wife and 


lamp gone, did not ſtay to grope out 
his 
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bis breeches but pok'd bis way 
down as faſt as he could in his ſhirt; 
directed by his wife's voice, he ſoon 
reached her at the kitchen-door, for 
there-ſhe ſtood centinel; for fear the 
old chairs ſhe had talk'd ſo hand- 
ſomely over ſhould make their eſcape. 
What's the matter, Dearee, ? ſays 
Georgee. Matter enough, ſays his 
help- mate; we ſhould have been 
eaten out of houſe and harbour and 
ruin'd before morning, if my ears had 
not been very good. See what a fire 
there is, and what a fine firloin of 
beef is on the ſpit. What, a firloin? 
fays Georgee, clapping his noſe as 
cloſe to it as he could for the ſcreen, 
I think it looks more like -a leg of 
mutton ; but we have not had a ſir- 
loin or a leg of mutton in the houſe 
God knows when; ſo it can be no- 

F3 - thing 
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thing but the beaſt's heart I bought 
this morning to ſtoff and eat with 
ſweet ſauce for a hare. Lord have 
mercy on us! ſays ſhe, ſure they could 

not have the impudence to take our 
heart. Then addreſſing herſelf to the 
old chairs again, What can you have 
to ſay for yourſelves, you wicked 
wretches? ſpeak, or your maſter will 
make you. Don't you, John Coach- 
man, ſtand rear'd in the corner there, 

with that impudent face of yours, (for 

I ſee you plain enough) and not give 
a civil anſwer when you are order'd. 
Now this John the coachman hap- 1 
pened to be a white plate rear'd up- KY 
right on a ſhelf in the corner: plates 
don't uſe to give people an anſwer, 
unleſs you touch 'em a little roughly; 
no anſwer therefore came. On which 

the old lady's paſſion got the better 

} — | ; lis of \ 
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of her reaſon, ſhe whip'd up the ſpit, 
beaſt's heart and all, and directing 
the point at John's face, Vou inſolent 
raſcal, ſays ſhe, if you don't ſpeak Pl 
run this down your 1 throat. The ſpit 
was longer than the old lady ſuſpect- 
ed, for the words were ſcarce out of 
her mouth, before the coachman's 
head came tumbling off the ſhelf, and 
gave her an anſwer in the ſound of a 
broken plate; nay in the moſt me- 
lancholy ſound, for by the tone ſhe 
was ſenſible it was ſhattered into ſo 
many pieces it could never be mend- 
ed. This fir'd the blood of Georgee, 
and high time it was, for he had juſt 
found out he was in his ſhirt, and was 
beginning to ſhiver with cold ; in his 
paſſion he ran up to ſeize ſome of 
them; unluckily the footman's great 
coat was hung up to dry on a hook 
3 Bd at 


[IE 
at the bottom of the plate - caſe, 
Gcorgee's evil genius directed his 
hand plump againſt the coat z in au 
inſtant he ſeized it, and refolving to 
drag the culpric into open day- light, 
or fire-hght, call it which you pleaſr, 
he gave ſuch a pluck, that away came 
the coat and plate · caſe into the bar- 
gain. Fifty men hammering all at 
once on Calvert's great copper could 
not make half the noiſe that this 
tumbleation did. The old lady had 
a ſine ſtock of pewter, which had 
deſcended in a direct line from mo- 
ther to daughter for four ſucceſſive 
generations, and cut a ſhining figure 


on the three upper ſtories of the 


plate-caſe; but one row of NJutch 
delph- ware, which grac'd the gentre 
ſnelf, with another of yellow por̃rin- 
gers and brown pudding - patis under 

| it, 
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it, helped to enliven the concert amaz- 
iogly : the ſonorous ſharp jingle of 
the pewter, joined to the flat craſh of 
the earthen-ware, made ſa complete a 
natwithſtanding his great taſte for 
noiſe, it would have looſened all the 
teeth in his head. What followed, 
courteous reader, I muſt leave to your 
imagination to ſupply, becauſe the 
apprentice finding the comedy rather 
exceed his expectation, thought pra- 
per todecamp, which he nimbly did: 
and retiring to his own room, ſtrip- 
ped himſelf in an inſtant, then ran 
down in his ſhirt, with bis hair ſtand- 
ing on end, to enquire who made 
that _ clatteration. All the 
way he ran down ſtairs I heard him 
bawl out luſtihy, Fire, fire, thieves, 
fire! This ſoon brought the reſt of 
| * 
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the family out of their garrets, for I 
quickly heard them paddle down 
ſtairs in their ſtocking feet. But be- 
ing left in this young Pickle's waiſt- 
coat pocket, 1 am, againſt my will, 
obliged to leave the tale unfiniſhed : 
however, as far as I ſaw and heard, it 
| pleaſed me much; if it doth not hap- 
pen to do the ſame by my readers, it 
will plainly appear that we are of dif- 
ferent ways of thinking, which, in 
the main, is no uncommon thing; 
for authors often fancy themſelves 
clever fellows, when their readers not 
only think, but are quite ſure, they 
are very dull dogs. 


What was the conſequence of the 
broom-roaſting I never could learn, 
becauſe young Hopeful paid me by 
mn o'clock in the morning to a 
ſhop- 


THY 3 
op- keeper, who ſent me that poſt 
up to a mne 7 oa w_ 
ſe n an 
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CANNOT help tk that 
moſt of the quarrels and heart- 
burnings thatſeperatethoſe who would 
elſe have been very good friends, aroſe 
at firſt from ſome miſapprehenſion of 
each others meaning; a tart word of- 
ten comes in anſwer to ſomething that 
was meant rather well than ill : on 
which the firſt ſpeaker grows ſo angry 
at being miſunderſtood, that he ſcorns 
to come to an explanation with a paſ- 
ſionate fool, as he naturally thinks 
his opponent mult be, ſo returns the 
angry word in kind; and from thence 
| they 
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they work it up do a downright quar- 
rel, which often laſts their lives. I 
was led into this reflection by fall- 
ing into the hands of the honeſt hop- 
factor, and to whom l was ſent out 
of the country: he had contracted 
a very great intimacy with a worthy 
pickle-merchant in the city, on the 
very plan which would have fet ewen- 
ty wrong-headed fools by the ears 
together; but I'll tell you the ſtory. 


You muſt know that the pickle- 
merchant is a little weezle-fac'd fel- 
low, whole noſe covers three parts 
of his face; mountains upon moun- 
tains of large warts grew upon it. 
Now the hop-merchant is a ſquat lit- 
tle fellow, whoſe belly juts out ſo far 
before him, that he has not ſcen his 
— knees, unleſs. in a looking-glaſs, 
| _ 
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theſe ſeven years. It happened theſe 
two figures met one morning in the 
narrowelt part of Bell alley: the hop- 
factor, who is a funney fellow, ſpy d 
the noſe directly; on which he kept 
walking up full in the centre of the 
alley, but ſtopped ſuddenly "ſhort 
when he came within three foot © 
the noſe, ſeeming. rather diſtreſt. 
Pray what's the matter, Sir? fays 
Mr. Pickle. Iam afraid I can't get by 
your noſe, anſwers the hop · merchant. 
On which Pickle, who neither want⸗ 
ed ſenſe nor good nature, replies very 
drolly, Don't let that diſtreſs you, be- 
cauſe lll make your guts all the room 
J can; (6 taking his noſe in his hand, 
very archly held it on one ſide- As 
they paſſed each other, they both 
burſt out a laughing; on which the 
hop merchant turned about, and ſaid 
5 to 
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to Pickle;' Sir, I am ſure F man of 


your good nature muſt be an agree- 
able companion; T live in *** ſtreet 


in the city, and if you will do me 
the favour to take 'a dinner with 


me whenever your occaſions call you 


that way, you will lay an obligation 
on me. Sir, fays Pickle, you have 


been before-hand with me in the very 
words I was going to ſay; I live in 
*** ſtreet in the Borough, and ſhall 


eſteem it a happineſs to have your 
company. In ſhort, they agreed to 


eat a beef - ſtake together that very 
day; which they did, and from thence 
commenced a friendſhip that has been 
reciprocally uſeful to each other ever 
ſince; and their intimacy at preſent 


is ſo great, that almoſt every fine 
evening in ſummer-time you'll meet 


Noſe and Guts taking a walk toge- 


ther 
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ther to Johnney Grott's Houſe, in 
St. George's fields, to drink Burton 
ale sq f 
Attend to this ſtory, O ye wrang- 
ling ſaap-ſhort fellows, and don't be 
eternally ſeeking for opportunities 
to make both yourſelves and all a- 
bout you uneaſy, becauſe your ſhare 
of good nature only exactly balances 
your ſhare of ſenſe, and Providence 
has dealt out both to you with 2 
{paring hand, fo 
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Don wing mor teach grown Gentles 
men in the een. 1875 


ME n er paid me to a 
lady, who had fitted up a 


| very pretty houſe in a noted market 


town in the North, and was going 
down to retire from the hurry of Lon · 
don: the rattling of coaches,, and 
the ſmoak of the ſea- coal in the day- 


time, and the cries of fire, thieves, 


and murder in the night, growing 
rather troubleſome to her. With 


this good old lady I travelled in a 


poſt-chaiſe once more into the coun- 
try. Mrs. Hobſon, for that was her 
name, had a North- country couzen 
that lived within eight miles of her 


houſe, Whoſe name was Dobſon. 
About 


£6 _ 

About a week after the old lady was 
ſettled, the footman acquainted her 
that her couſin Dobſon was come to 
ſee her. The old lady had got alittle 
cold in her journey, which brought 
on rheumatick pains to ſuch a degree, 
that ſhe was rather confined to her 
chair, but deſired her couſin Dobſon 
to walk in. We heard a buſtling in 
the hall, and it was couſin Dobſon 
pulling off her ſafe, or ſafe-guard, (as 
they call it in the country) which was 
an outward petticoat to protect her 
grogram riding- habit from the ſweat 
of her horſe : ſhe then came in, and 
ſaluting her London couſin, ſays, I 
have brought my two lads, Tommy 
and Dickey, to ſee you: then re- 
turn'd to the door, and call'd out, 
Come in Tommy, come in Dickey. 


0 1 hope 
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Ils hope tt will give no offence, if I 
ſtop hete to aſk my reader a ſimple 
NE: n 


Don't you at this inſtant expect to 
ſee two little boys come in, one in 
frocks and the other Juſt got into 
nen 


Both Mrs. Hobſon and I did, I 
aſſure you ; inſtead of which in came 
Tommy, the eldeſt, a youth about 
nineteen years old, and full ſix foot 


and an inch high: he had a pair of 


boots on that. fitted his leg like a 
ſtocking, with ſpurs whoſe necks were 
at leaſt five inches long. In attempt- 
'ing to make one of his beſt bows, he 
ſeemed to throw his head in his cou- 
ſin's face, and at the ſame time ſent 
one of his legs quite out of the door 
l e 
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into the hall; the Kor. was « luckily 
open, elſe I ink he would haye ſplit 
one of the pannels. His mama then 
bid him ſalute his couſin, and im- 
mediately called out, Dickey, where 
are you ? In came Dickey, who was 
a year younger than his brother, but 
an inch taller. The mother unfortu- 
nately bid him ſhut the door before 
he made his bow: he then began to 
ſhew his breeding, and ſhot his head 
forward, and his leg backward, with 
as genteel an air as Tommy had done 
before him ; when lo! the long- 
neck d ſpur belonging to his kick-up 
leg ſeizing hold of the tapeſtry, 
brought poor Dickey headlong on the 
floor. The mother, with the ſame 
accent you would ſpeak to a child of 


about three years old, cries, Get up 
Dickey, thou haſt not hurt thyſelf. 
Dickey was glad to hear that, for as 
G 2 he 
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he fell with ſuch a whack he could 
not be certain whether he was hurt or 
not, till his mammey told him he was 
not; and he was ſo good a boy, that 
whatever his mother ſaid to him paſſed 
for goſpel. At laſt they all got ſeat- 
ed, and ſat ſtaring at each other for 
near five minutes, when luckily in 
came the footman with each a glaſs 
of wine and a ſlice of cake. This ſet 
all their chaps a-wagging for five 
minutes more; when couſin Dobſon 
thinking ſhe muſt ſay ſomething, be- 
gins thus: Did you ever ſee my 
Tommy and Dickey dance couſin? 
No Madam, ſays Mrs. Hobſon, I 
never had the pleaſure of ſeeing them 
before. Then, ſays couſin Dobſon, 
you ſhall ſee em directly; they have 
coſt me a ſhilling a, week a-piece for 


almaſt a whole year, ſe they dance 


charm- 
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charmingly now. Get up Dickey z 
get up Tommy. 


The famous queen Elizabeth, of 
bullying memory, never maintained 
more abſolute ſway over her ſneaking 
courtiers, than couſin Dobſon did 
over Dickey and Tommy; up they 
both got, and the mother fell to ſing- 
ing a hornpipe. On which Tommy 
and Dickey began to ſprawl their legs 
about in ſuch a manner, as would 
have made a carrier's horſe laugh, 
tho' he had a double load on his back: 
but for fear the long-neck'd ſpurs 
ſhould diſconcert the boots, neither 
of them durſt let his legs come with- 
in two foot of each other ; this, join- 
ed to the mother's crying every now 
and then, Side it, Tommy, ſide it; 
foot it, Dickey, foot it; ſer couſin 

G 3 Hobſon = 
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HFobſon in ſuch a fit of laughing, that 
ſhe ſlided down from her chair upon 
the carpet. Couſin Dobſon, who 
always did a. thing firſt, and after- 
il wards conſidered whether? It was pro- 
| per or not, remembered ſhe ſaw a 
| | | Pail of water as ſhe came through the 
| court, thinking the old lady was fallen 
| into a fit; away ſhe ran and brought 
. in the whole pail full, a fourth part 
of which the threw in the old wo- 
| man's face, and almoſt drowned her: 
| $ this effectually cured both her laugh- 
ing fit and her rheumatiſm, for ſhe 
ſtarted up as nimbly as a girl of fif- 
teen, and running to her room, ſtrip- 
ped off her cloaths from top to bot- 
tom directly. Unluckily her very 
pocket, and the out- ſide of the pock- 
et-book wherein I lay, were wet, 
which made her think my habitation 
3 | tog 
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too damp for her dry pocket; ſo ſhe 
locked me up in the drefling- table 
| drawer, by which accident J was de- 
prived of the pleaſure of hearing what 
kind of an apology Dickey and Tom- 
my and the mother had prepar'd for 
couſin Hobſon : but I have a notion 
ſhe found the mother ſinging, and 
Dickey and Tommy footing and fide- 
ing, and ſprawling their legs about 

Juſt as ſhe left them. But though I 

ſtaid two days longer with couſin 
Hobſon, I never could learn how the 

affair ended; and I have too much 
regard for my character, as a writer 
of veracity, to put down any thing 
but what I was an eye-witneſs to, 
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44cm SHK . X. 
© Great doings in the days of yore. 


NOUSIN Hobſon paid me to 3 
tradeſman, who ſent me up by 

poſt to an honeſt pains- taking young 
man, that ſold ſmall wares, &c. in a 
ſhed, called a ſhop : his name was 
Neddy. I am particular i in my de- 
ſeription of my friend Neddy, becauſe 
they ſay he ſhines as a common-coun- 
cilman now, and by his induſtry bids 


fait to arrive to the higheſt honour a 


Citizen can attain. Neddy, to ſave 
the expence of hiring a room, lay in 
a truckle-bed, in the corner of a gar- 
ret, occupied by his grand-mother ; 


and they club'd ſhare and ſhare alike 
for coals, rent, candles, and ſmall- 


beer. Neddy, ſays ſhe, as they were 
: chat: 
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chatting one night over about two 
ſpoonfuls of fire, your lord mayors 
are nought now to what they were in 
my poor mother's days: they were 
ſomething like men at that time of 
day, and had not ſuch heavy beads 
as to want ſix horſes to pull them 
along: they had good legs, and could 
walk where they wanted to go in half 
the time that is now ſpent in dreſſing 
their horſes up in ribbons. I remem- 
ber a ſtory my grand-mother has told 
me over and over again; it was a little 
before the great Whittington, that ſold 
his cat for ſo much money, was firſt 
time lord mayor, and he was three 
times lord mayor, all the bells in 
London can tell you; ſo, as I was 
ſaying, this ſame lord mayor being 
inform'd that things were going bad- 
ly at court, what does he but he puts 
22 | on 
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on his boots, for at that time it was 
ſplaſhing work to get from London to 
St. James's, and horſes uſed to wade 
belly-deep along the Strand; ſo he 
walked away, but not with one paunch- 
gutted fellow waddling before him to 
carry his ſword, and another his mace, 
for he carried 'em both himſelf, and 
looked like a lord mayor; ſo when he 
came tothe king, the king look'd up- 
on him as ſomebody, for as ſoon as he 
ſaw him, with a gracious ſmile he 
faid, Mr. Mayor, your ſervant, (Iam 
not ſure if he did not ſay, your 
humble ſervant) what's the beſt 'news 
in the city ? May it pleaſe your ma- 
jeſty's worſhip, ſays my lord mayor, 
(for they could ſpeak at that time of 
day with very good irreverence) they 
ſay you have gotten a pack of d—d 


rogues about you, and have ſent me 


to 
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to tell your majeſty to look, out ſharp; 
for the beſt men in the city have been 
before now ruin'd by rogues: ſo I'm 
come to give you warning to clear 
your houſe on em. Upon which the 
king ſhock him by the hand, and ſaid, 
Mr. my Lord Mayor, I am very 
much obliged to you and the city for 
looking out ſo ſharp; my gang ſhall 
be overhawl'd, and you may depend 
upon't all the rogues ſhall go to 
pot: pray give my kind love and 
ſervice to my good friends in the city, 
and tell *em ſo. He then order'd a 
bumper of ſack for my lord mayor, 
and ſent him about his buſineſs very 
well contented, but he did not make 
him a knight ; there was none of your 
wiſhey-waſhey, no-gentleman knights 
in them days. Now that was, d'ye, 
ſee, Neddy, a king like a king, and 

a lord 
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a lord mayor like a lord mayor; we 
have no ſuch lord mayors, adds the 
old woman, now-a-days. No nor 
kings neither, ſays Neddy : but do 
you remember what king it was, 
grand-mother, that I may talk on him 
at our club. Remember] ſays the old 
lady, aye as well as I do my Lord's 

Prayer; it was either king John or 
queen Elizabeth, I am not very ſure 
which, but one of them it was you 
may depend on't Neddy. It 1s not 
Jo long ſince Whittington was lord 
mayor of London; ſeveral folks can 
remember ſomething on't, as well as 
me: and now, on ſecond thoughts, 
I remember it was queen Elizabeth. 
. But, Neddy, adds the old gentlewo- 
man, you begin to get a bit before- 
hand i in the world now, and muſt ſoon 
be a common-councilman, Yes, I 
ef expect 
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exped ſo, grand-mother, ſays Neddy, 
and what then? Then I would not 
have you ſtir a ſtep without my ad- 
vice; you know I brought you up 
from a child, and teach'd you your 
Lord's Prayer, and your Ten Com- 
mandments, and your I believe in 
God; you know you would have 
been a heathen, but for me, Neddy. 
To be ſure I ſhould, grand-mother, 
ſays Neddy. Then don't ſtir a ſtep, 
I fay again, without my advice. No, 
I promiſe you I wo'n't, grand mother, 
fays Neddy. Upon which he got up, 
and opening a great oak: cheſt, which 
contained a ſpare ſhirt for himſelf, 
and a ſpare ſhift for his grand-mo- 
ther, beſides old pettycoats, breeches, 
ſtockings, and even old ſhoes without 
count, from a corner he drew a dirty 
ſtocking foot, which contained about 

thirty 
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thirty or forty guineas, into the centre 
of which he rammed me, with as lit- 
tle mercy as if my ſides had been 
made of oak; then hiding his ſweaty 
purſe amongſt - the old ſhoes, as a 
place where rogues would never look 
for money, he put down the lid, and 
twang went the lock: this quite de- 
prived me of che pleaſure of hearing 
any more. converſation between this 
dutiful grand-ſon and his very ſenſible 
grand-mammey; but as he is now a 
common councilman, and has diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf notably on two or 
three occaſions, I don't doubt but 
the old gentlewoman is alive yet, and 
aſſiſts him with her good advice. 
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A ci bargain. FED 


WAS left ty my Sebald in 
the oak cheſt, in rather a more 
uncomfortable ſituation than when 1 
was almoſt poiſoned with the fumes 
of Scotch ſnuff and green wax; for 
here, beſides the comfortable ſmell 
of our habitation, the ſtocking foot, 
being porous, let in the additional 
fumes of the gteaſy breeches, and old 
ſhoes that in their time had been well 
ſoak'd in ſtinking oil; Sir John Fal- 
ſtaff 's ſituation in the buck-baſket 
muſt be a paradiſe compared with 
mine, How I bore it I cannot tell, 
but people ſeldom know what they 
can bear till they are try'd, eſpecially 
the fair ſex. As much as I had rea- 
| ſon 


1 
fon to hate Scotch ſnuff, I would now 
have gien the world for a pinch: 
' Luckily for me, I had not lain in this 
moſt uncomfortable ſituation above 
three days, whea an accident releaſed 
me. Honeft Neddy, whoſe grand- 
mother had ſo carefully taught him 
his I believe in God; having found 
out that a young man in the ſame 
buſineſs wanted money, not to pay 
his creditors, but to run away with; 
very conſcientiouſly agreed to give 
him fifty pounds, ready money, for 
as many goods as were charged at 
one hundred and fifty prime coſt; 
but Neddy, though a man of fair 
character, looks upon it, that in the 
way of buſineſs a bargain's a bargain, 
and the hardeſt is always to fend off, 
as the ſailors ſay, Away came the 
goods to Neddy's cock- loft, and out 
* came 
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dame + and my hard-edg'd compa- 
nions, from whom I was fepatated, 
to the no ſmall comfort of both my 

back and ſides; nor did I; you may 
be ſure, much regret the loſs of my 
habitation ; I mean the ſtocking · foot 
which Neddy lock'd carefully up to 
be ready to receive the next harveſt. 
My new maſter carried me off dire&- 
ly, becauſe he had a Jew waiting for 
him to take the remainder of his 
goods; but at rather a higher pre- 
mium than Neddy's, for the Jew had 
never been taught his 7 believe in 
God, and therefore had the unchriſ- 
tian way of thinking, that three hun- 
dred per cent. was profit little enough 
for laying out ready money : whereas 
honeft Neddy, like a good church- 
going citizen, thought two hundred 
enough of all conſcience, After the 
Vox. II. > ſhop, 
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ſhop, by the help of Jew and Gen- 
tile, was quite clear'd, and nothing 


but empty ſhelves left, away went 


the Jew to eat a pork- -griſkin that he 
had beſpoke when he firſt made the 
bargain with the ſhop-keeper, for he 


always indulged with pork when he 


had a lucky hit; and away went the 


ſhop-keeper to take a place in the 
Dover ſtage, with intent to go and 
turn the penny amongſt the ſmugg- 


lers in France, having. been told they 
were a ſet of very honourable gentle- 
men, and were always glad of ſuch 


good company as his. Well, a vacant 
Place he found; for Providence, who, 


for reaſons unknown to us, often 


ſeems to aſſiſt high . rogues, does the 


very ſame, and perhaps for the ſame 


| reaſons, to low rogues 3 therefore 
Providence had kept a place vacant 


for 
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for him. He ſoon came back to 
pack up his cloaths, and take a little 
reſt upon the ſacking of his turn-up 
bed, for the feather-bed,. quilt, and 
| blankets a hump- back'd fellow, from 
Broker's-alley, had carried off, and 
with more conſcience than either. the 
Jew or the Gentile, for he had given 
three quarters their real value for 
them; but that did not hinder the 
ſhop-keeper from wrapping himſelf 
up in his great coat, and laying down 
to take a nap. on the ſacking; where 


we ſhall leave him till the next chap 
ter. 


FF 
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A FRENCH haie«dteffer, who 
14 1 did ladies the honour to dreſs 
their hair almoſt as well for five ſhil- 
lings asſeveral Engliſhmen both could 
and would do for one; uſed to divert 
himſelf once a week at what fome 
people called a hop; but by the bar. 
ber's and blackſmith's ſons and daugh- 
ters, who frequented it, twas yclip'd 
a ball. Here Monſieur was the maſter 
-of the ceremonies,. and: in ſhort the 
*beſt bred gentleman in the company. 
I believe this humble ſet did not ſoar 
ſo high as to obtain Grocer's-hall, or 
Joiner's-hall, or even Fiſhqonger's- 
hall, for their place of rendezyous; 
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not am I ſure they had the convenic | 
ent long low room at the Robin 
Hood ; but if it was not that, i it was 
Juſt ſuch another: and be aſſured, 
gentle reader, a room they had, which, 
though perhaps not high enough to 
cut capers, was yet wide enough to 
waddle a minuet in. And here our 
Friſeur, though he never was taught 
a ſtep, ſhone with uncommon luſtre; 
for the French are born dancers, ot 
ſurgeons, or phyſicians, or any trade 
they pleaſe to take up in England; 
and go about it with ſuch an eaſy un- 
common aſſurance, that the Engliſh, 
not thinking it poſſible the impudenice 
of the moſt ignorant creatures | o 
earth could carry them- to ſuch a 
pitch, believe, againſt the evidence of 
their own ſenſes, that they muſt cer- 
tainly have been trained up to the 
| H 3 bulſineſe 
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© buſineſs? they ſo cooly profeſs - bur 
all Engliſnmen that think ſo, are as 
wide of the mark as my lord was, 
when he married: Miſs “ for a vir- 
gin, for fame ſays he found her 
very wide of his expectations. To 
ſhew I have rea ſon for this account I 
give of the modeſty of the French 
| gentry, I ſhall tell a ſtory I heard 
whilſt I was in the pocket of a real 
worthy apothecary, who lived in a 
market · town near two hundred miles 
diſtance from London. As he was 
taking a walk with a friend one day, 
they met the moſt ſhambling ill- made 
fellow that mortal eyes ever beheld : 
his knees were ſo loving, that when 
he wa ked nothing could hinder them 
from rubbing againſt each other every 
ſtep he took; and when he ſtood ſtill, 


no two. lovers could preſs cloſer toge- 
ther: 
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ther: but, to make amends, his two 


pplay feet ſeldom approach d within 
three quarters of a yard of each other. 


The back that theſe ſtrange ſupport- 
ers conveyed from place to place 
was out of proportion, too long, and 


grew ſo taper towards his hips; which 


were very prominent, that it made 
him have the appearance of a ſpider - 
walking upright on two legs. To 
add to all this, his chin was ſo long, 
that full three quarters of his face 
was really below his noſe; and he 
ſquinted fo abominably, that, inſtead 
of nine, he looked nineteen ways at 
once: but the figure was dreſſed 
neat andelean, cock'd its hat with a 


pinch, and ſeemed extremely well 


pleaſed with itſelf. In the name of 
all that's ridiculous ! ſays the apothe- 


cary* s friend, what can that be; or for 
m_ H 4 what 
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Know then, that this bundle of ſtrange 


wages of about twelve. ſhillings 


1 


made for any thing z and he cas turn 
his hand te a thing. Then he may 

perliaps, ſays. the friend z but what 
has already turn'd em to the very 
trade you would have thought nature 
had abſolutely forbid him ever to 
think an; in hart, not to keep you 


in ſuſpence, be is a dancing · maſter: 


How be became one I'll tell you. 


machinery, whoſe heart is lighter 


than a piece of cork not the twentieth 
Part of its ſize, is a Frenchman : he 


was taken in a privateer, where he 
had entered himſelf as clerk, ſtew- 
ard, and furgeon, at the princely 
lix- 
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fi- pence Engliſh! per (month: b 


and his campanions were kept pri» 8 | 
ſoners in this place three quarters of 


a year, before there was an pottü- 3 


pity of their being exchanged. No | 


| theſe; poor devils lived ſo much better 


upon the Engliſh allowance, than, | 
they did either in their own country | 


or on board their ſhip, that this piece 
of wood and wire did not care to ga 8 
home again, to live upon — 
meagre, frog-ſpawn, and ſpider's- 8 


eggs; but although he had been 


brought up to no earthly thing, be- 
ſides carrying a flambeau, flouriſhing 
a blacking · bruſh, or tickling the bot- 
tom of a kennel with a ſhort broom, 
to find old iron and ruſty pins, from 
which occupation he was taken to 
brandiſh a peſtle for an apothecary, 
which gave him a title to enter him- 
13 ſir 


(168) 
"If ſurgeon! on board the pri ivateer, 
he was refolved"rs to get his hving as a 
ſurgeon in England: accordingly he 
Hired a room, and clapping 2 ſound- 
ing name, that he has as much title 
to 48 l have to be ſecretary of ſtate, 
over his düor, to which he added the 
word ſurgeon, you'd be ſurprized 
what numbers of poor  p-ople flock'd 
to him for advice, becauſe he was a 
foreigner. 1 had cur'd him of a hurt 

upon his finger when he was a pri- 
Ader, in return for which he deſired 
the honour of teaching my daughter 
French; but ſhe ſoon found, though 
her maſter's pronunciation was very 
true, yet he could hardly read: how- 
ever, this brought us ſo well acquaint- 
ed, that he came to conſult me about 
his patients. I was fo pleas'd with 
the man's ſincerity in fo freely 'own- 

34.24 ing 
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ing his ignorance, that I furniſh d him 
with ſalves and eye water, and my 
advice into the bargain; but in a few 
months the novelty of his name wear⸗ 
ing off, he found his patients dwindle, 
and therefore he began to think of 
ſome other trade. The moſt unlikely 
buſineſs in the world for him, I 
judg'd was to be a dancing-maſter, | 
and therefore in a joke ſaid, I thought 
he would make a very good one. 
You would be ſurprized in what an 
attitude the miſhapen mortal at that 
inſtant threw himſelf; he walked a 
minuet over the floor with the air of 
a good dancer, burleſquing a bad 
one; but it was the poor fellow's very 
beſt : when he aſk'd me, how I lik*d 
his dancing ? I unluckily told him, 
I never was ſo pleas'd in my life. 
e which he went directly, and 
taking 
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taking the word ſurgeon from under 
his name, put dancing - maſter in its 
place, and has ever ſinte hy'd com- 
fortably by teaching the childten of 
nity of bringing their girls into pub» 
lick, and therefore never know that 
they have paid their money ſor no- 
ching. I don't tell the ſtory of this 
modeſt Frenchman wich intent to pre- 
judice the poor fellow in his buſineſs, 


but to ſhew how natural it is for a 
Frenchman, when he is in England, 
$0 fajicy- himſelf in a crowd of idiots, 


tw 


| CHAP. III. | 
* ear the only manufaPurer ＋ e. ; 


Y my ſhop-keeper's not appear- 
ing in the laſt chapter, the read- 

er has reaſon to fancy he is loſt, or 
has taken a longer nap than at firſt 
was intended; but no ſuch thing, 1 
aſſure you, for his nap was but a 
ſhort one: he was afraid of miſſing 
the coach, ſo got up an hour too ſoon, 
and wich his Pee on his 
ſhoulder fallied forth to reach the 
Golden Croſs, at Charing Croſs, To 
get into the Strand he was obliged 
to go through a blind alley, that had 
bur one lamp belonging to it, and that 
very near expiring z juſt as he enter'd 
he "lpy'd ſomething white gliding thro? 
the air, without any thing viſible to 
| 6 ſup- 
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ſupport it: conſcierice, which wilt 
accompany rogues in ſpite of their 
teeth, ſtruck him both motionleſs and 
ſpeechleſs; he ſtood ſtuck like an 
image againſt the wall, and ſa the 
ſpectre advance towards him, without 
having power to run away, which he 
thrice attempted, but his legs refuſed 
to carry him: at laſt, when the phan- 
tom was advanced ſo near that he 
thought it was going to ſeize him, he 
made a grand effort to ſtir, and down 
he tumbled upon his portmanteau ; 
the ſpectre was then ſo nigh, that he 
could not ſtop himſelf, ſo tumbled 
over em both. The ſhop-keeper was 
ſo frighten'd, that he roar'd, in the 
true Engliſh ſtile, Murder, fire, Lord 
have mercy on us! The ſpectre, in 
a ſhriller note, cry'd, Morbleu, diable! 
vat. is de maatar. Then endeavour- 


ing 


L 


ing to riſe, in his | hurry he ſet one 
foot on the ſhop-keeper's- guts, who, _ 


not liking to have his belly made a 
carpet to be trampled on, ſeized the 
ghoſt by the leg, and brought that 
white part, which prov'd to be his 
head, ſlap into his own face; by 
which means he got his eyes filled 
full of powder, and his goſe beat a- 


moſt flat. But before I proceed an 


further, it is neceſſary my reader 
ſnould know that this ghoſt, or ſpec- 
tre, or phantom, or whatever you 
pleaſe to call it, was neither more nor 
leſs than the individual French Fri- 
ſeur I gave an account of à chapter 
or two ago. This gentleman, it be- 
ing Lent, was dreſt in black from his 
ſhoulders to his heels, but his head 
was as white as a lilly, and his fore- 
top fciz'd {ix inches high. To ſave 

| coach- 


— 


„ 
- coach-hire, he was ſtealing on foot 
from the ball to his lodgings, a garret 
at the end of this alley ; but could 
not find in his heart to diſcompoſe 
his hair by putting his hat on, ſo car- 
tied it under his arm. Tou won't 
wonder then, that in the gloom of the 
morning, when moſt of the lamps 
were out, that his white ſcull was the 
moſt conſpicuous part about him, 
which it really was, to the great terror 
of our ſhop-keeper ; who was fo 
frightened, that had he not trodden 
'on his guts, he would have lain very 
quiet till the hair-drefſer had got not 
only home, but into bed: but this abo- 
minable knock over his noſe, which, 
by the quantity of powder thrown 
into his eyes, he thought had been 
done with a hard-nob'd powder-puff, 
rouzed his choler fo much, that he 
*h | _ -roar'd 
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foar'd ſtoutly for help; at the ſame 


time ſeizing the ſuppoſed powder- 

puff with both hands, he brought half 
the Frenchman's hair off at one 
pluck.” It was now Monſieut's turn 
to roar, which he did luſtily; crying, 
Vatch, vatch, vatch, murder, vatch'! 
It happened there was a watchmah's 
box within twenty yards of the place 
| where theſe two heroes were laid 
ſprawling, but the watchman, being 
à quiet man, and a ſound ſleeper, did 
not, or at leaſt would not, hear any 
thing of the matter: by good luck 
for the hair-dreſſer, who elſe would 


not have had a hair left on his head | 


to dreſs; a gentleman by accident 
came by, who ſeizing the watchman's 
lanthorn ran up to ſee what was the 
matter. On which the ſhop-keeper 
quitted his hold, and both he and 
Vor. II. I Mon- 
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* Monſieur recovered their legs : but 
"when the gentlewan held up his lan- 
thorn t to take a view of their phizes, 
J never did man ſhew ſuch ſigns of 
s aſtoniſhment. The watchman' had 
: boldly followed his lanthorn, but the 
moment he ſaw the two figures bis 
upper and under jaw fell to dancing, 
| Whilfk his teeth play'd Nancy Dawſon's 
Jig. As for the ſhop-keeper he beat 
the ghoſt of Banquo a bar length, for 
he had twice as much powder on his 
face, and three times as much blood 
on his ſhirt, As to the Friſieur, the 
pound of powder, which he with ſo 
much care had ſtuck into his mop, 
vas not all waſted on the ſhop-keeper's 
face, but the better half had diſpers'd 
itſelf all over his black coat: and 
his hair, it ſtood as erect as poor Jo- 
E did, when Potiphar s wife 

fright» 


(s 2 
klightened him out of his wits, x by 
threatening to get his maidenhead. 
To add to his rueful appearance, the 
ſhop- -keeper's noſe had painted his 
face all over with blood, lo that which 
Was the murderer, and which the mur- 
deree, the gentleman could form no 
judgment; and the watchman, if ever 
he had any ſenſes, (which is a thing 
| much to be queſtion'd) was now en- 
| tirely deprived of them. At laſt the 
gentleman, who was a droll fiſh, 
gravely aſk'd' the Frenchman, if he 
was the man that was murder'd; for 
as they both call'd out murder, it was 
proper he ſhould know which was the 
dead man, and which the murderer. 
Monſieur ſaid, it was not him dat 
vas kilt, he tank'd God and de gen- 
tleome for coming to ſafe is life; but 
dat orrable looking fellow add Kile 
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von mafi, and was going to miirdar 
him likeviſe. How, ſays the gentle- 
man; where is the dead man? Dare, 
dare, ſays ſays the Frenchman, point- 
ing to the portmanteau, which he had 
taken for the body of a dead mati 
when hie firſt tumbled over it, but 
durſt not turn his eyes that way on 
any account. Dare, dare; ſays the 
gentleman, why that dead man has 
never a head on. May be note, ſays 
the Frenchman, dat grand teif vas 
cutting it off on de ground ven I did 
fall over im; look all de blut is upon 
his face and ſhirt. | Not all the blood, 
ſays the gentleman, for you have got 
your ſhare. The ſhop-kceper by this 
time finding his tremendous ghoſt 
to be neither more nor leſs than a 
jabbering Frenchman, began to rake 
heart, and give mouth, (as the ſportl- 

| 2 men 
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men ſay by their hounds). Blaſt your 
day: lights, ſays. he, you jam footer- 
ing French ſon of a bitch, you threx 
your powder- puff: nob in my face on 
purpoſe to blind me, that you might 

run away with my portmanteau. Jeſu 
Maria! ſays the Frenchman, if dare is 
any faith in a good Catolic, he vas 
upon the dead bodee ven I did fall 
over him. What dead body, ſays the 
ſnop- keeper, you ſpawn of a French 
pimp? Il knock your teeth down 
your throat, if you call my portman- 
teau a dead body. Saying this, he 
ſtoop'd down, and taking up his 
portmanteau threw it over his ſnoul- 
der and walk d off, fearing to be too 
late for the coach, What became of 
the hair: dreſſer you can't expect I 
ſhould tell you, becauſe I went off 
with my new maſter, who came up 
I 3 = 


IJ 
to tlie cbach juſt! as: we boschman | 
kad fad gee-hi, and was going to 
| crack his Whip. In an inſtant the 
portmanteau was ram'd into the boot, 
and my maſter into the coach, be- 
teen two of che fatteſt women all 
London and Weſtminſter could have 
produced. © They were both dealers 
in lace, and were going to take their 
annual jaunt to France. The ſhop- 
keeper, what with his haſty walk, and 
his warm ſituation, began to wax ſo 
[| hot, that it ſet his noſe a- bleeding 
"afreſh; which he miſtaking for ſwear, 
rub'd every now and then all over 
his face; by which means he clapt 
one coat of blood upon another, till 
an intire bloody cruſt covered his 
_ © whole viſage. When the coach ſtop- 
ped at the inn where breakfaſt was 
_ ©" prepared, the oſtler brought out the 
N „ land- 
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landing ſte ps, as I call em, though | 


here there was no great occaſion, for 
em, becauſe this coach did not hang 
aboye ſix feet from; the ground 15 | 
ever, as the oſtler brought the ſte eps, 
one of the fat ladies, that vent out 
firſt, rather choſe to make uſe of 
them than take ſo ſwall a leap to the 
ground. The chamber-maid, whoſe 
eyes were always looking for females, 
flew to give aſſiſtance the moment ſhe 
ſaw a woman's cap peep. out of the 
. coach-door,.and had gotten the fat 
_ gentlewoman. ſafely down five of the 
eight ſteps, when the ſhop- -keeper, 
wanting a mouthful of cool air, was 


hurrying out too ſoon after his fat 
companion; the girl unfortunatelyx 
caſting her eyes on his tremendous 
Phiz, was ſo ſurprized, that ſhe loſt 


all reer of aſſiſting the good lady, 
I 4 who 
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who by that means tumbled headlong 
from the" laſt three ffeps, but by 
great luck broke her fall by carrying 
the chamber maid along with her; 
but both of them having pretty ſhrill 
pipes, they ſet up ſuch a ſquall, that 
the horſes ſtarted off a- freſh, and, be- 
fore the ſhop-keeper had reach'd the 
third ſtep from the top. over- ſet the 
landing-machine, and ſent him head- 
foremoſt upon the two women. For 
"what uſe Fortune may reſerve this 
man I can't tell, becauſe we parted 
ſoon after, but here ſhe proved his 
very good friend again, for his head 


came plump upon a pair of the broad- 


eſt buttocks that ever moved under a 
flannel petticoat; this redoubled the 
ſqualls of the Jace-woman and cham- 
ber- maid, which, join*d'to the coach- 
men and oſtler, and all the remaining 
* paſ- 
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paſſengers in neee * 
wo | to the horſes, made the moſt. un- 
common concert that ever mortal 
heard. The horſes were ſoon ſtop'd; 
they, poor creatures, had no great 
letch for running, but were, like the 
king of France, ſome way or other 
ſurprized into the few wrong ſteps 
they had taken. The two women 
ſtill kept ſqualling, as if it had been 
for a wager; the chamber maid, be- 
cauſe the old woman's belly, Which 
lay a croſs her breaſt, almoſt ſqueez- 
ed all the wind out of her body,; 
and the lace- woman {quall'd, becauſe 
ſhe had reaſon. to think the ſhop- 
keeper's head had pounded: one of 
her buttocks into a jelly: as for him, 
he had recovered his legs, and was 
carefully feeling whether he had broke 
his neck or not, without minding 
c either 


l 
Ecker the women or the horſes, The 


| landlord and his lady, being alarm- 
p ed with the noiſe, came running our, 


and with much difficulty had gotten 
the lace: woman pull'd off the cham- 
ber:maid, when ſpying the op- 
Keeper 8 ſcarlet face, they were with - 
in an ace of letting her tumble again. 


The other paſſengers by this time had 


gotten ſafely landed, and all together 
walked lovingly i into the breakfaſt- 


"room: but whilſt" tea was pouring 
out, they all ſeem'd deſirous to hear 
the adventures of the knight of the 


bloody countenance. He ſeem'd 
pretty much embarras'd at the re- 
queſt; but the maid bringing him in 
a baſon of water and a towel, reliev'd 


him from his anxiety, and he promis'd 
to give them the whole hiſtory of his 


"adventures as they travelled the next 
ſage : 


n 

ſtage: how he acquitted, himſelf I 
am ſorry I cannot giye you. 55 ac- 
count, becauſe underſtanding f from 
his companions that bank · notes wuſt 
be paid to loſs in F rance, he got the 
landlord. to change me for caſh, 

which means I miſs'd ſecing Canter- 
bury-church and Dover: cliff, and was 
diſappointed in my expectation of 
croſling the Britiſh chanel; but, on 
ſecond thoughts, I am very glad 1 
was diſappointed, for I ſhould have 
given a very poor account of France 
Fe Triſtram ante, 
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keep me long, he juſt thurſt 
me „ ealdltteny into his waiſtcoat- 


pocket, and he and his wife ſat down 


to. breakfaſt; they drank each a diſh 
of tea without ſpeaking a word, as 


ↄſevetal married couples may have 


done before for aught I know : at laſt 
the wife begun thus; my Dear, ſays 
e, Sir Harry will be here to- night, 
what muſt I do? Do? ſays the huſ- 
band, why let him; he can't eat you. 
Lord, my. Dear, ſays ſhe, you don't 
conſider it will be making a whore of 
me, and a cuckold of you; and 


hat ſignifies that, ſays he; ſome of 


the 


L 

the greateſt folks in the land are 
whores and cuckolds, and no body 
thinks the worſe on em for it; be- 
ſides, no body can read it in our 
faces, and we ſhall hardly tell em, 
and your ſceret need never be be- 
trayd; for a woman that is not afraid 
of her huſband; has no Sccaſion to 
truſt raſcally ſervants; it is thoſe 
rogues and bitches that always blab 
fecrets, and blaſt hioneſt people's cha- 
racters; but they'll never ſuſpect any. 
thing of that game, when 1 keep go- 
ing and coming conſtantly back ward 
and forward: but mind he puts che 
main article into your hand, I mean 
the hundred pieces, before you let 

him touch a hair of your head. That 
I ſhall, ſays the good wife, for no- 
thing but your intereſt ſhould have 
made me conſent to any ſuch thing: 
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bur! declare don't know how to go 
about it. Tou go about it, you 
fool ! ſays the huſband, you have no- 
thing to do but take the money, and 
let him go about it. Iam thinking 
what à deal of money we might have 
been worth, if you had begun to make 
the moſt of your talent two years ſince; 
but all in good time: now there's my 
old lord *, that travels this way 
once a week only to make you dine 
with him, I am much miſtaken if he 
wo'n't come down five hundred. Lord, 
dearee, ſays the wife, I would not 
Jer him touch me for five thouſand, 
he always puts me in mind of a ba- 
"boon: Pho! you are a fool, ſays 
the ' huſband, do you get the five 
hundred, and I'll repair all the da- 
mages he does you for five-pence, 


"and d get a groat clear profit, Ouns, 
LOU thinks 
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thinks I, if this fellow had hegnja. 
would have happeved for the nation; 
| be would not only have ſold. bis wife 
and children to the firſt bidder, but 
His. country. into the .bargainz, but 
Providence, ever. watchful, fox the 
good of this murmuring nation, has 
taken care to keep all ſuch ſad fel 
lows, whether qualified or unquali- 
fied, out of that moſt, reſpectahle 
gang. I think I never heard of any 
man in that ſociety that ſold his wife 
for leſs than a place or a penſion; and 
I hope, for the credit of the whale 
ſer, that they will always have ſpirit 
enough to keep up the. price. But 

to return to my tale. You, repait my 
damages, ſays the wife; how do ow 
know what damage he might do me? 
have not you. often ſaid I was ſuch, a 
1 
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ſhake):me to pieces. So; I could at 
frſt, ſays che huſband ; but you kept 
growing better and better, and -I 
worſe and worſe, till at laſt it was 1 
that got ſhak d to pieces, inſtead of 
you ; therefore I ſay give yourſelf no 
trouble or concern about being 


ſhalcd to pieces, becauſe I'll ſet you 


together again in the twinkling of a 
cobler*s pariag knife. At theſe words 
he gave his greaſy mouth a ſide wipe 
with the corner of the table-clotbh, 
and walk'd into the ſtable; to take a 
view of his poſt-chaiſe tits. , Whilſt 
the was ſtanding in the ſtable, I heard 
him ſay to the oſtler, This is a dd 
-waſhey horſe Samuel, he'll never be 


worth his meat to us; can't you get 
Sir Humphrey's coachman to tell his 
maſter their little bald nagg is quite 
OE _ wore 
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with his companion than Ball- hu - 
ſelf does; and whatever he gets me | 
to boot, he ſhall have half. To 
boot, Sir J. ſays the oſtler; why Ball 
is worth twenty pounds more than = 
this horſe, No mattter for that, ſays 
the maſter, if Sir Humphrey doth 
not pay money to boots, he'll never 
fancy he gets a good horſe; and there i 
is not, for that matter, a better holy- 
2 gelding in the kingdom than this 
gg of mine: let him but ſtand idle 
in gra ſtable, no horſe, eats his corn 
with a better. ſtomach, or carries a 1 
brighter ſkin ; ſo in the main; Sir | 
Humphrey will be no loſer, for his 
| horſes have many an idle day, and 1 
ſhall be a ſmall gainer. Thinks 1, 1 
am fallen i into the hands of à curious 
fellow here; I ſhall be glad, of a Longer | 
Vor. — =” ac- 1 
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e with him; but 1 was 
doomꝰd never to ſtay long Bere! was 
well ehreridined. | 0 


1 


a walk through the town towards 3 a 

ddock he had, where two or three 
mg horſes were pit to cook 
their feet, and by the help of ſpring- 
graſs; get a little fleſh on their backs, 
and ſo be ready to bite the firſt igno- 


rant chapman that offer'd at any of 


the neighbouring fairs. In his way 
the tallow-chandler of i the town Join'd 
him, and aſk'd him if he knew of a 
quiet. horſe to carry. his candle- baſ- 
kets. about the country? I am juſt 
going, or the honeſt landlord, to 


x poſt. 


chaiſe : ws therefore rurn'd bim out to 


4 reſt 
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reſt a month-or.two.z; and then, after 
a fortnight's good graſs has put à lit-. 
tle fleſh on his back; he'll be honeſtly 4 
worth five and twenty. pounds ; but if : 
he ſuits you, neighbour, I'll let you 
have him a pennyworth : filteen 
pounds is his price, no body elſe hall 
have him under twenty. The tallow- 
chandler, who did not underſtand 
horſes ſo well as he did mixing tallow 
and greaſe together, lik'd the horſe 
very well. The landlord knowing 
the excile- day for paying duty for 
candles was coming on, artfully told 
the refiner of kitchen-ſtuff, that, as. 
candles were better for keeping, he 
would not only take the price of th# 
horſe in candles, but lay out twenty. 
pounds more, and. inſtantly: pul d. 
me out of his waiſtcoat- pocket. The 


man of tallo could not reſiſt the 
K 2 tempta- 
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temptation; ſo the bargain was in- 
ftantly ſtruck, and ninety dozen of 
candles, that I calculated to be ho- 
neſtly worth thirty-five pounds, went 
for me, and a horſe worth about fifty 
ſhillings. 1 could not help faying, 
as I was paſſing out of my landlord's 
hands into the rallow-chandler's, fare- 
wel, honeſt landlord; but 1 hope 
ſtill, for the good of my country, you 
will never be a member of either 
houſe: what dreadful work would it 
make, if one rogue of my landlord's 


capacity. was 0 ſqueeze care in 
o neben, 


8 2% : _ 7 — 4 1 : 


Fou cannot conceive how much 1 
was vexed to ſee this honeſt candle 
wick twiſter ſo abominably bit; thinks 
Ito myſelf, how many dips muſt he 
take amongſt his ſtinking tallow be- 
3 
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fore he can make up this loſs? 4: 
really was uneaſy, and wiſhed I could: 


very good friend and neighbour. the 
landlord was: but Lord help my poor 
head, I quickly found out that I was 
but very young in the world; for the 


moment he came home, the wife ac-- 
coſted him with, Well, huſband, I am 
glad you have got rid of them candles 


at laſt ; but did you tell neighbour 
Double-chalk to put them in a cool 
place, now the ſummer is coming on, 
elſe in hot weather they'll all run away 
and ſave the trouble of burning them? 
I tell him ? ſays the tallow-chandler, 
he never told me that his horſe was 
founder'd. I gueſs'd it could not he 
worth above ſeven, when he aſk'd fif- 
teen pounds, and proyided. accord- 
ingly: but our black-ſmith ſays that 
K 3 | he 


C 
— cw  - — — — 


ſpeak to tell him what a rogue his 


E "parcel proves as bad, I ſhall tell him 


* . 
1 } ' T * * 
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5 is ſcarce worth three pounds; and 

I. $i s the caſe, I ſha'n't Wr 
reat gainer at laſt. Never mind, 

1278 the wife, he bas gotten that 


| plaguy parcel of candles that have 
laid heavy on my mind theſe three 


montbs. 1 wonder what the duke of 


s cock means by ſending us ſuch 


kitchen. ſtuff: he us'd to be worth 


| dealing with when above half of it 
Was the inſide of ſirloins and large 


Jumps of butter; but this laſt parcel 
was nothing but downright drippings, 
\Kimmings of the pot,  gooſe-rumps 
and aprons, and fat mutton-flaps. For- 
N 'merly he would not let the butcher 


; take an ounce of ſuet either out of 
: A loin of beef or mutton, but now I 


am afraid he has found a better mar- 
ket for thoſe articles; if the next 


he 
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he may ſeek a better market for his 
rumps and aprons; but bowſomever 
this bank-note licks us whole, mould 
the horſe 1 prove only. worth his "hoes 


and ſkin. Saying this the rammed 


me into her greaſy boſom. 1 don c 


call it ſo as if the poor lady was na- | 


turally greaſy, but continually } hand- 
ling candles, and then haſtily rubbing 


her boſom when a flea happened to 
bite, filled her pores ſo full of tallow, 


that there was no more difference in 
ſmell between her and a tallow candle, 
than between a four in the pound and 
a make-weight. Whether I began 


to grow old, or what was the! matter 


I can't ſay, but I. did not feel the 
ſame ſenſation here as with the Thoe- 
maker's young wife; but, bad it not 
been for my noſe being io very nice, 
I lay as ſnug as in 2 feather-bed, for 

K 4 the 


— ————— 
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we had put me between two bays | 
that ſeem'd to be ſtuffed with warm. 
cuſtard... Madam was fo elated with 
joy at, getting quit of the duke“ 8 
mytton· flap candles, that mne went 
directly up to her cloſet; I thought 
when I heard ber open a lock ſhe 
might be going to depoſit me in her 
ſcrutore, inſtead of which out came the 
cork. of a bottle with a twang, and 
goggle goggle went the liquor thro? 
the bottle neck for ten ſeconds ; by the 
ſmell 1 quickly nos'd it out to be 
cherry- brandy z much good may it do 
your heart, thought I, for you take it 
very kindly. After dinner ſhe went up 
and repeated the doſe, and then call- 
ed on her next-door neighbour, the 
taylor's wife, to go a viſiting to a lay- 
ing-in woman half a mile a-croſs the 
fields. Whether the taylor's wife had 
pon Se 2.3 been 


LI 
been to viſit her on privute bottle 
or not I cannot tell, but ſhe tale d as 
faſt as her neighbour could for the fe 
on her; and therefore I echaritablyx 
ſuppoſed” might be as well primd 
within. I thought to have edified by / 
their diſcourſe, but ſoon found ĩt had 

the ſame effect on me as hearing a 
news · paper read from ſide to ſide, 
without paying any regard to the 

columns; becauſe one moment Mrs. 

Stich's voice prevailed, and the next 
Mrs. Dip's, and upon ſubjects ſo dif- 
ferent, that the jargon exceeded all 
human conception. They did not 
ſeem to expect that either of em 
ſhould ſo much as liſten, much leſs 
give each other an anſwer; but, like 

a larum- clock they let their tongues 
looſe at the end of the town, and 
never ceas'd till they reach'd the 
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fit entrance they were preſented with 
each a glaſs of true cinnamon, after 
that came cake and caudle, next a diſh 
of tea, and at parting t other glaſs of 
einnamon. The converſation 1 omit, 
becauſe there was nothing particular 
jn it; but my poor Mrs. Dip, tho' 
I never ſaw her ſince, I cannot help 
pitying the diſtreſt ſituation ſhe muſt 
be in that night, for they had not 
walked a hundred yards before ſhe 
began to fidget about, and ſeem quite 
uneaſy in her ſtays; whether fleas 
really Plagu'd her, or a prickly hu- 
mour in her ſkin, or what was the 
matter, I can't ſay; but ſhe kept 
firſt rubbing her boſom under her 
handkerchief, then putting her hand 


into her pocket · hole, and eaſing her 


ſtays below her — kept 
falling 


— 
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falling lower. and lower every freſh 
ſcratch ſhe made, until I had flided as 
far as the top of the ſtore · room, where 


The hed depoſited her cherry: brangy 
and cinnamon - water; this jutted out 
from the | reſt of her building, apd 
form'd 2 ſemicircle i like, the 1 op. of A 


doom clap'd againſt a wall. I ſhould 
have lain very ſafe even there till 


madam had undreſs'd. and ; gone tq- 
bed, if ſhe had not kept fidgeting 
and fidgeting, and ſhaking, her pexti- 
coats, till I reach'd the extreme poigt 
of the ſemicircle, where, I. lay in a 
-totteriag, condition for five. minutes 
at leaſt, and at laſt came tumbling 


neck or nothing to the ground, 


Although it 1s a truth generally ad- 
mitted that twelve taylors make a 
dozen thieyes, yet I can't ſee it ſp 
* ; Se- 
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generally admitted that twelve judges 
make half a dozen honeſt men. I 
mention this to ſhew you, that tho” 
ſome things are generally admitted, 
others are not: it is likewiſe a thing 
as generally admitted as the axiom 
about the taylors, that different li- 
quors, when put into the ſame caſk, 
fall to fretting before they will take 
a quiet nap together, I believe this 
might be the caſe with Mrs. Dip, 
which made her ſo uneaſy ; for tho' 
the cherry-brandy+ and cinnamon- 
water, as being couſin germans, might 
make a ſhifc to agree pretty well, yet 
when they came to be mixt with three 
parts of a quart of country ale, which 
I had forgot to mention, that madam 
ſwigg'd down at the ale-houſe about 
twenty yards ſhort of the ſick Wo- 
man $ habitation, join'd with a full 
quart 
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quart of tea after it, I am of opini˖] 
that neither of the ſpiritec gentty 
lik'd their company, and were there- 
fore ſquabbling which ſhould get 


away firſt out of her ſtore: room; and 
the buſtling they made took up her 
attention ſo much, that ſhe remem- 
bered me no more than if 1 had K 
the corner r of an old ballad. FEET 


cn 5 p. 105 oy 
Poly Woke 


RS. Dip had not 558 tuo 
ſteps from me before ſhe 
557250 and ſeem'd to ſquat as if 
ſhe wanted her eyes to be nigh. the 
ground to look for ſomething. I 
was in great hopes ſhe had felt. me 

en down, and was therefore peep- 


LJ 
ing about to pick me up again; hut 
"Was no ſuch thing, whit excited her 
cüfiofity, as far as I could gueſs, was 
a Hot fpring that had ſuddenly iſſued 
out of the ground. I can account 
nb otlercays for an amazing quan- 
tity of watm water that came ſmoak- 
ing and frothing cloſe by me, with as 
rapid a flream as the hot fwaſh comes 
roaring from a brewer's fink; and 
had I not luckily fallen on an emi- 
nence two or three inches higher than 
the ground about me, nothing leſs. 
than the ark that preſerved Noah and 
- his wild beaſts could have ſaved me 
| An the ter} of . amazing food: 


been an eye - witneſs to this pid 
ſtream, be would from nature have 
pen'd a ſtronger deſcription of a de- 


Tj than even that Which he has ſo 
beau- 


1 
beautifully tranſlated from Homer, 
where the torrent ruſhing. from the 
mountains drives men, women, cattle; 
corn- fields, houſes, and even rocks, 
down the ſtream; but it ſtrikes me, 
ſo I cannot help giving it you in his 
own words, to ſnew the impudence 
of 2 poet that pretends to give 4 
literal tranſlation of Homer, and ha? 
ſpent this glorious torrent capable of 
doing ſo much e in wailing 2 
taylor” Aae pate. ein 


Thus bonn high hills the torrents fwiſt and 
E 

Deluge whole fields, and ſweep the trees along, 

Thro' ruin'd moles the ruſhing wave reſounds, 

Oerwhelms the bridge, and 2 the wy 

5 bowids 3. 

The yellow harveſts of the rio year, : 

And flatted vineyards, one ſad waite appear 

While Jove deſcends in Nluicy ſheets bf rain, 

And all the labors of mankind ard van. 


29 
» "FJ . # 1 A 
After 
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Aſter this fine deſcription, would 
who declares his is a literal tranſ- 
lation of this divine poet, this Ho- 
mer, ſhould have ſpent all this ſhower 
of rain in waſhing the nits and lice 
from a louſy taylor's crown; but you 
mall have is own words, mm 1 
don't belie him. >h*1 


Thus when a ; haſty ne comes down 
"Upon a ſneaking taylor's crown, 
The ſtream a living world annoys, - 
And ſwarms of nits and lite deſtroys ; 
Waſhes the louſy varlet clean, 
And nits and lice have bred in vain. 


Buy this ſpecimen you may judge 
what ſort of a tranſlation this fellow 
has made. It muſt be a literal one, 
with a vengeance. I wiſh ſome. of 
my claſſical readers would take it in 
a proper light, and handle the author 


= 


[ws] 
as he deſerves, whilſt 1 go on with 
| er * e 5 


N „ 
7 n RY ann. 
* be — I was eſpy'd by 
a tinke and his trull, who both ad- 
mird the ſoftneſs and thinneſs of my 
ins then carrying me to the very 
alehouſe where poor Mrs. Dip had 
quench'd her thirſt after her long 
walk, aſk'd the landlord what wad 
had pick'd up on the road. 


| A the yarious 1 | 
neceſſary to form a complete ſtateſ- 
man, preſence of mind is, in my opi- 
nion the moſt eſſential; not to be diſ- 
concerted at the unexpected turns and 
tricks both of his on and other courts 


is a happineſs few ſtateſmen can ar- 
rive at; but had this landlord been 
prime miniſter inſtead of Sir Robert 

Vor. II. L We. 
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Walpole, I am clear that all the low 
mean artifices of that miſerable, con- 
temptible, envious, ſordid, conſpicu- 
dully mean wretch, that Mr. P—— 
afterwards Lord 3 —, his low 
'confpiracies with profeſſed Papiſts, 
Jeſuit emiſſaries, real Jacobite tories, 
and diſcontented whigs, nay his ſur- 
priſing change when he left them in 
the lurch, after his end was attain'd, 
would have made very little impreſ- 
ſion on this pot-houſe ſtateſman ; his 
preſence of mind would have conti- 
nued unmev'd amidft all the ſham 
ſtorms and tempeſts rais*d by this tur- 
bulent, deſigning, low minded, mean, 
pitiful, ſordid wretch. I form'd that 
judgment of the honeſt landlord by 
bis reception of the tinker, and in the 
courſe of a week's ſtay with him I had 
: w reaſan 


f #4 J. 


reaſon to increaſe my good pinion of 
him every moment, 


On taking me out of the tinker's 

hand, with as ſerene a countenance 
as I have ſeen a judge pals ſentence 
on a wretch not half ſo great a rogue 
as himſelf, he ſays to his wife, Lord, 
Nelly, this honeſt man has found our 
grocer's bill that I dropt out of my 
pocket laſt night, and has luckily 
ſaved me a journey to Rocheſter; fo 
gave the good folks a tankard and a 
piece of bread and cheeſe for their 
trouble. 


Thank you maſter, ſays the tinker. 


Away goes my landlord to his 


bureau in the next room, and putting 
me ſafe in his pocket, brought out a 
3980 printed 


= —— — — 
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printed grocer's bill that looked as 
fine as any bank-note whatever; 
Here, ſays he to his wife, (with the 
ſame countenance) is the laſt week's 
bill: I ſee now for both together we 
owe juſt five and forty ſhillings, 


.T hus was the poor tinker bun 'd, 
and the honeſt ſtateſman durſt not 
ſo much as give him the other tank- 
ard, for fear of creating ſuſpicion, 
elſe I have great reaſon to think he 
would have done it with all his heart. 


In this pot-houſe ſtateſman's pocket 
did I lay very quiet for a full week, 
where I ſaw deeper ſchemes to gain 
half a crown, than any courtier can 
form to get a cool thouſand ; but the 
ſubject is too low to be intermixed 


with my adventures, fo I ſhall wave it, 
and 
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and paſs on to articles of more im- 
portance. e | 


My laying ſnug fo long in my 
landlord's pocket was occaſioned by 
his looking day after day in the news- 
papers, to ſee if I was advertifed and 
ſtopped at the Bank; in that caſe he 
muſt have been contented with the 
reward: but, on the ſixth day, when 
he ſaw an advertiſement, Loſt on the 
road between and *** a twenty 
pound bank-note, number forgot, he 
very conſcientiouſly mark'd medown 
for his own, and paid me the next day 
to his maltman, with as honeſt a look- 


ing face as he had on when he bub- 
bled the tinker. 


160 ] 


Pride à troubleſome Companion. 


Y this maltman was I paid into 
the hands of a phyſician, not by 
way of fee, but in part of rent for his 
Jady's jointure. This gentleman had 
happily made his way through the 
world as they call it, talk'd great, 
| look'd big, kept the beſt company, 1 
mean what phyſicians call the beſt 
company, not the nobility ; for theſe 
kind of people, though they are the 
dottors? very humble ſervant when 
they are ſick, don't like their faces 
much when they are well ; but what 


1 mean by the beſt company, is theſe 


who roll'd in their-chariots, no mat- 
ter which way they came by them, or 
which 
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which way they ſupport them; but 
the doctor's lady, being a woman of 
faſhion, had a little ſett of what they 


call faſhionable people, whole viſits, 


though ſhe had degraded herſelf by 


marriage, kept up that kind of pride 


which ſhe thought was proper to ſup-· 
port her dignity, and ſhe kept' it up 
like a woman of true faſhion in a pro- 
per medium: but when the doctor, 


in imitation of his lady, began to 


meddle with pride, as Shakeſpear ſays, 
he handled his bow like a cow- 


no mortal ever diſplayed it at ſuch 
improper times ; in ſhort, it was al- 
ways bringing him into ſcrapes and 
mortifications ; but they did not hurt 
him much, becauſe they never hit the 


tender place he was moſt afraid of, to 


wh his pedigree, which he had a 
L4 great 


keeper, nothing was ever ſo ſtiff, and 


——— — — 
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great mind to forget himſelf; and if 
ever I come under his hands again, I 
queſtion whether he will not poiſon 


me for poking of it now. 


But true, it is (and why truth ſhould 
offend I cannot ſee) that this great 
man's mamma kept a hedge alehouſe 
in a pleaſant ſhady lane in Kent. 
Who the doctor's father was, I cannot 
be expected to tell with certainty, be- 
cauſe, amongſt the number that ſtrove 
for that honour, his mother could 
only give a very diſtant gueſs. 


I would not have had our doctor 
acquainted with Mr. Foote's Cad- 
wallader for ever ſo much; for as he 
ſeemed to think them very little fel- 
lows that had never a grandfather, 
what then muſt he have thought of 
E Sha 
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our doctor, that had never a father? 
but Providence ſpared him that mor- 
tification, and Cadwallader and be 
never met. | 


1 \ 
b 


But though the doctor had ne'er ih 
father, to his great mortification he | 
had two uncles by the mother's fide, 
who, like their ſiſter, the doctor's 
mamma; having no great ſtock to be- 
gin the world with, put themſclves 
to the firſt buſineſs they could lay 
hands on; the youngeſt ſerved. as 
Journeyman ſeveral years to a pawn- 
broker; and when his maſter died, 
married the widow, whom he found 
in ſuch good circumſtances, that in 
about ſeven years time, he retired _ 
three or four miles from town, which ; 
he called the country, and kept his | 
chariot, The doctor, who never 
ce would 
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would do either of his uncles the 
honour to know them, now conde- 
ſcended to viſit and feel the pulſe of 
this uncle and aunt, whenever they 
got a ſlight cold or ſo: but there was 
ſomething ſo galling in his ſuperci- 
lious pride to the good pawnbroker- 
_ els, that ſhe could not hinder a little 
ſpite rankling in her brown boſom : 
for as ſhe looked upon herſelf much 
ſuperior to her late journeyman, the 

doctor's uncle, ſhe thought ſhe was 
{ſurely as good as the doctor himſelf. 


Now as the uncle and aunt were 
good patients, and always paid as 
handfomely for a wiſe look and a 
touch on the pulſe as Mr. or Mrs. 
Anybody, the doctor could not avoid 
afking them to an entertainment 
Which he gave twice a year, to all 
the 
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the upſtart riders in chariots that em- 
ployed him; for his lady took great 
care never to mix her ancient qua- 
lity-acquaintance with yeſterday folks, 
which 8 people call 


The ſenior * with W this 

pawn-ſelling brother always lived in 
great harmony, and who maintained 
himſelf by his buſineſs, though he 
had little chance of rolling on wheels, 
had been that merning taken very ill; 
and the doctor, by deſire of the cha- 


riot · riding brother, had been to vili 
him. 


Now the devil, who had long ow'd 
the doctor a grudge for pretending to 
rival him in pride, took this oppor- 
tunity to pay him home; and juſt as the 
cloth was taken away, and all the bottles 
with curious labels, &c. ſet on the ta- 


ble, 
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ble, this miſchievous devil, this Satan, 
put it into the pawnbroker's head 
to aſle the doctor how his brother did. 
The pupil of Galen, with an air that 
would do honour to the largeſt wig 
that ever covered the brain-pan of a 
phy lic-monger, replied, 1 don't fear 
but the gentleman will do very well. 


. The pawnbroker's wife, who had 
not, or at leaſt pretended ſhe had 
not, attended to the queſtion, bawls 
out, What, you mean your uncle, 
doctor? I am heartily glad to hear 
he is likely to do well; the pariſh 
would have had a great loſs of him, 
for he is reckoned the beſt cobler i in 
all London. 


Never did aſtoniſhment diſplay it- 
ſelf in ſuch lively colours as it did at 
that inſtant on the faces of the whole 
| circle, 
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circle, except the ſpeech-miket*s, and 
ſhe appeared as unconcerned as if ſhe 
had been buying a poor caſt-off mif- 
treſs's gold watch for half its value.” 


The plump, round, unmeaning 
face of the doctor, became inſtantiy 
a foot long, whilſt indignation ſpark- 
led from the eyes of his quality-lady, 
to think ſhe had contaminated her bed 
with a creature whoſe uncle was a 
cobler : in ſhort, ſhe ey'd her help- 
mate with ineffable diſdain; and pre- 
tending, but I am inclined to believe 
being taken with a real fit of the cho- 
lic, retired, leaving her huſband, the 
cobler's nephew, to entertain his aſto- 

niſhed gueſts as well as he could, 


The moſt nauſeous mixture which 
the doctor ever preſcribed for any 
, | poor 
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poor devil of a patient to ſwallow; 
I'll anfwer for it, never taſted half ſo 
bitter as this did to himſelf; and he 
wiſhed he had rather taken all his own 
recipes for the laſt month, than have 
invited this uncle and aunt. As for 
the good-natured company, their aſto- 
niſhment ſoon changed into a kind 
of malignant pleafure, to. find the 
great doctor, who looked as if he 
could trace his pedigree as high as 
Nimrod, had as ſhallow, if not a 
ſhallower, bottom than themſelves; 
for there were few of the company, 
except one that came from the Found- 
ling-hoſpital, and another that was 
put apprentice by the pariſh toa chim- 
ney-{weeper, but had ſenſe enough to 
run away, and get money abroad; I 
ſay, there was not one of the com- 
| pany except theſe two, but what could 

5 upon 
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upon occaſion find a grandfather. ei- 


ther by pappa or mamma's ſide they 


therefore began to enjoy the thing, 
and thinking themſelves well con- 
cealed under their own obſcurity, 
chuckled inwardly to find the great 
doctor no bigger a man than them- 
ſelves. If the man of pliyſic could 


have recovered himſelf, they were dif- ' 


poſed to be very merry; but as the 
ſportſmen at the cock-pit ſay, he 
was chanc'd for the bartle, and could 
not put it off; his jaw was lengthened 


for the night, and it was out of the 


power of ſtyptics to ſhorten it again; 


he durſt as well be blooded or bliſ- 
tered, as attempt to mount his darling 
hobby-horſe pride, that evening; and 
without it he was a Mr. Nobody; but 
Mrs. Pawnbroker had given him a 
tumble, and with ſuch a rattle, that he 

| 4 felt 
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felt it ſeverely, and in my opinion will 
ſeel it in his bones theſe ten years at leaſt; 
and could he even cure himſelf, I am 
apt to think his quality-rib won't let 
him forget it, but on every trifling 
occaſion will be apt to ſay, Remem- 
ber who you are ſir; and I am afraid 
the doctor is not philoſopher enough 
to recollect that his misfortune is no 
more than what all ſudden great men 
are ſubject to; for unleſs they can get 
an act of parliament to hang or drown 
all their relations, in the midſt of their 
higheſt airs they will be liable to 
theſe ſort of mortifications. 


However the doctor ſtrove as much 
as he could to make the beſt of a bad 
market; but, ſpite of his endeavours, 
1 he put the king's health about with 
as grave a phiz as if he had been ſay- 


ing 
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ing an ave maria for a departed ſoul : 
the reſt of the general toaſts under- 
went the fame fate, and walked 
gravely, one after the other, like 
a Lancaſhire carrier's ſtring of horſes. 
The doctor, by drinking bumper af- 
ter bumper, had rather got his chin 
up a little; but unluckily caſting his 
eyes on his pawn- taking aunt, down 
it went again, lower than ever, and 
the evening concluded as flat as if it 
had been a meeting of commiſſioners 
for EY a new bridge. 


The doftor was heartily 8 was 
he got rid of his company, eſpecially 
his blundering aunt ; but now ano- 
ther difficulty. occurred, which was 
how to face his delicate rib: this 
cobler, in ſpite of all the doctor's 
ö pride, 
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pride, had ſunk him even in his own 
opinion :—as he was conning over a 
ſptech to make to his lady on his en- 
trance into her room, the maid met 
him, and told him her miſtreſs was 
fo much indiſpoſed, ſhe defired to 
fleep alone, and had ordered another 
bed to be prepared for him. In the 
morning the diſciple of Galen was 
forced to breakfaſt by himſelf—ma- 
dam could not be diſturbed. 


A merry poet I remember ſome- 
where or other tells us of a gentle - 
man that ſwallowed a whole cobler, 
awl and apron into the bargain; but 
our poor lady's mouth was not wide 
enough for ſuch a job; this cobler 
fuck: ſo faſt in her throat, that ſhe 
could not get a wink of ſleep all 


when 


night; and he was ſticking there 
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when the doctor went out to viſit his 
patients. bots 


_ Happily for the ſaid patients, he went 
about this buſineſs with ſuch perturba- 
tionof mind; that hedid notknow what 
he preſcribed ;-by which means, to his 
great ſurprize and mortification, he 
found half of them almoſt cured at 
the next viſit, although he did not de- 
ſign to have releaſed one of them un- 
der twenty fees more, inſtead of two; 
thus did the unfortunate cobler do 
miſchief every way, without meaning 
it; for ſo far from being à miſ- 
chievous man, all the pariſh gave him 
the character of a quiet ſober creature. 


Fappily for our honeſt cobler, 
the doctor neglected the only oppor- 


M 2 tunity 


2 corrupted maſs of true quality. 
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tunity he had of being even with him 

for all the trouble and vexation he 

had occaſioned; for the man of phy- 
- fic,” inſtead of preſcribing ſor him, 
would not ſo much as let his coach- 
man dtive through the ſtreet; by 
which means nature cur'd him in 
half the time that the doctor would 
=_ ä ma | 


hs am any! am not able to enter- 
tain my readers with what would have 
proved by far the beſt part of the 
ſtory, I mean the meeting of this 
quality- lady and the cobler-ſtain'd 
doctor; her ſpeech muſt have been 
an edifying one, and calculated no 
douht to ſhew the inſolence and im- 
pudence of low people, daring to 
mix their healthful blood with the 


The 
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The doctor, as I faid dafiads; un ay 
ſo buſy in ſtudying how to appeaſe 
the wrath of his ſuper-excellent lady, 
that his mind run on nothing elſe; 
and I obſerved in one of his recipes, 
for ten grains of calomel, he wrote 
ten grains of a cobler. How the apo- 
thecary would make it up, I cannot 
tell, unleſs he did like your country 
apothecaries, (and city ones too for 
that matter) ſubſtitute one drug for 
another, though no more alike in 
quality, than my Lord C— 4 . 


and the noted Jonas. | 


Whilſt the doctor was pondering, - 
and pondering, and pondering, un- 
til, like Dr. Laſt's parſon, he began 
to think of—nothing at all, a china- 
ſhop truck his eye: he pulled the 
— ſtring 
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ſtring directly, and went and bought 
a beautiful ſet of china for forty gui- 
neas : this he diſpatched home by 
way of a peace-maker, in order to 
prepare the road for himſelf; but 
by the ſame blunder that cured his pa- 
tients, what he intended for the beſt, 

proved for the worſt; for his mind 
was ſo full of the mender of ſoles, 
that thinking to order the meſſenger 
to tell his lady the doctor had ſent 


the china, he bid him fay the cobler 


had ſent them. Tes fir, ſays the fel- 
low, and away he went. 


The doctor then pull'd out his 
pocket- book, and paid me and twenty- 
two pounds in hard caſh to the cop- 
per · nosꝰd china- man, then mounted 
his chariot with a heart as light again 

| F "a 
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as. when he came out, little thinking, 
poor gentleman, that inſtead of mend · 
ing the matter, he had laid a freſh rod 
in pickle for himſelf. Fare you well, 
doctor, ſays I, when your pride grows 
troubleſome to you, give it to the 
parſon of St. s pariſh; he knows 
the vanity of it, and to eaſe his ho- 
neſt pariſhioners has engroſſed the 
pride of the whole pariſh to himſelf, 
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Y the le I was ent! into 
the north, to meet a gentleman 
who had made a fix months tour thro? 
ſeveral parts of England, and was, 


when I came into his poſſeſſion, upon 


his return to town. The very day 
after I got into his hands, he called 
at a ſmall corporation-town, to pay 
a vilit, and take a dinner with a friend 


- whoſe houſe ſtood at the end of this 


corporation-village, if I may be al- 
lowed to call it ſo. As the two friends 
were ſauntering away the hour be- 


fore dinner in the garden, the maid 


came running to her maſter, crying, 
Sir! 


8 wi 


a drink 5 his trouble. Away went 
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Sir ! Sir! the jack is broke, and I 
cannot get the mutton roaſted. Then 
run and fetch the mayor, ſays he, and 
tell him, if he cannot get it done in 
time, he muſt cen ſtay and turn the 
ſpit himſelf, for all our men are in 
the field; but tell him I'll give him 


the girl, and quickly returned to ac- 


quaint her maſter that the conſtable 


was come before his worſhip with a 
foot · pad that had been ſtealing cocks 
and hens; and as he was recorder, 
the mayor begged his advice to knoẽw 
what he muſt do with him. Then 
go, ſays the recorder, and bid Mr. 
mayor and his conſtable bring the 
cock and hen foot - pad hither. The 
girl went, and the two friends walked 
into the houſe to receive them: in 


five minutes they all three arrived. 


t 3 
As they ſtood on a row, it would 
have puzzled a conjurer to find out 
which was the magiſtrate, which the 
_ conſtable, and which the foot-pad : 
his worſhip was in his working waiſt- 
coat, but had pulled off his apron, as 
not belonging to his magiſterial 
branch of buſineſs; but the loſs of 
the apron unfortunately diſcovered a 
large hole in a critical part of his 
breeches, (which in his hurry he had 
not attended to) but it really gave 
him the air of a heathen philoſopher; 
the conſtable was dreſſed in a coat 
that had been made for a man two 
foot taller than himſelf, and in the 
tip- top of the mode when long ſkirts 


vwere in faſhion; ſo that I took it at 


firſt for a woman's Joſeph ; as for the 
culprit, he was ſo decently dreſt, that 
* t wonder, if both my owner 

and 
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and ſclf took him for Mt. Mayor; 
nor were we undeceived, till the re- 
corder ſaid, pray fit down, Mr. 

Mayor. No, thank you, ſays the 
knight of the ragged breeches, Pd 
rather ſtand. Upon which, Mr. Re- 
corder aſked them, who had any thing 
to ſay againſt the man. An pleaſe 
you, ſays his worſhip, with as dutiful 
a bow as if he had been preſenting a 
petition to the King, John Harrow- 
tooth's wife is come to diſappear 
againſt him; ſhes i'th' hall now. 
Then pray, ſays Mr. Recorder, let 
her diſappear out of the hall, and 

walk in here. Upon which, Mrs. Har- 

rowtooth was called in. I never was 

more pleaſed with the ſight of a wo- 
man ſince I was born, than I was at 
the appearance of this Mrs. Harrow- 
tooth; ſhe was about five foot ten 
inches 
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inches | hig gb, with limbs in propor- 
non, but 3 9 75 delicate than clum- 

ſy, and a very fair ſkin; I gueſs'd 
ſhe could, not be above two and 
twenty years of age: her haſte to 
bring the, foot · pad to juſtice, made 
ber forget the was in he ſhift-leeves, 
with only her leather boddice on, and 
a fitk handkerchief thrown over her 
neck, that did not half cover a bo- 
ſom much finer turned-than the fa- 
mous Venus de Medicis. What have 
vou to ſay againſt this foot-pad, ſays 

Mr. Recorder, ſucking in his breath 
2s iſ he had got a mouthful of ſcald- 
ing hot porridge; for Mrs. Harrow- 
tooth's figure had ſtruck him as well 
as me; and I could likewiſe perceive 
my owner's blood began to run at 
the rate of four mile an hour faſter 


os 1 it t did; but that need not inter- 
| rupt 
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rupt my tale now. — What have I to 
ſay againſt him ? quoth Mis. Har- 
rowtooth, I've nothing to fy againſt. 
him, but that I catched him 1 in the 
fact. What fact, pray? ſays Mr. 
Recorder. Why, ſtealing my poultry,” 
ſays Mrs. Harrowtooth. Haw did 
you catch him? adds Mr. Recorder. 
Why, ſays ſhe, I myſelf pulled a freſh 
murdered cock out of his breeches ;* 
there was a hen under it that Peter 
Stackgarth challenged, but the cock 
is my huſband's; I have had him in 
my hand a hundred times when he 
was alive, and could ſwear to him 
almoſt in the dark. My hufband, if 
he was at home, does not know him 
better than 1 do. Upon this, my 
owner could ſmorher his laughter no 
longer, ſo haſtily walked out into 
the garden, that he might not diſturb 
ſo worſhiptul a' court, and left the 
recorder 
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recorder biting hard at his pencil, to 
enable him to preſerve his counte- 


nance; When my owner had in- 
dulged his fit of laughing, he re- 


turned into the dining- room, where 
ve found Mr, Recorder had agreed 
to deliver the cock and hen mer- 


chant to a recruiting officer that came 


every market · day to beat up, and had 
therefore given him into the cuſtody - 


of the conſtable, to be turned over to 
the captain's ſerjeant, who happened 
to be there that very day. Mr. Mayor 


was ſent into the kitchen to turn the 


ſpit, and the recorder was aſſuring 
Mrs. Harrowtooth, that if the cap- 
tain to whom the man was deli- 
vered, did not make her ample ſa- 
tisſaction for the loſs of her cock, he 


hjmſelf, would be at the expence of 


finding her a freſh one; then gave 


her a glaſs of mountain wine, which 


4 raiſed 
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raiſed her ſpirits ſo, that what with 


the wine, and the further aſſurance 


of a freſn cock, ſhe departed almoſt 
as well contented as if her on had 
been ſtill in good health and vigour. 


As I promiſed in my firſt volume 


to return to Jack and his father as - 


ſoon as poſſible, I think I cannot do 


better than leave my preſent poſſeſſur 


at the recorder's, where he ſtaid a 
fortnight inſtead of one day, and in 
that time made a hundred fleeveleſs 
errands to farmer Harrowtooth's, on 
pretence of getting ſome inſight into 
farming affairs; but I believe the real 
motive was to get an infightinto ſome 
affairs that nobody but the farmer had 


ſhall 


areal title to meddle with. Howhe 
ſucceeded, time may diſcover, but 1 
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ſhall not at preſent, becauſe 1 vill 
4 * * word about nnn 


CHAP. XVII. 


The. great danger of ir cats in a 
palin. 


Neighbouring farmer, one of 

: the old gentleman's tenants, 
had a very fine cat; now this ſaid 
cat, moved by the inſtigation of the 
devil, (theſe words I obſerve are al- 
ways put into indiftments, either for 
libels or murder) was tempted to kill 
a favourite thruſh of his maſter's ; now 
though the cat was as fine a creature 
For a cat as the bird was for athruſh, 
yet the farmer being a croſs old tyke, 
ſwore he would hang the cat: now 

Tom Poſs being a very tame animal, 

uſed 
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uſed to viſit Jack's father very often, 
and was much careſſed by him: after 
his breakfaſt on the thruſh, which 
Mr. Grimalkin little ſuſpected was to 
be his laſt, he came directly to viſit 
our old gentleman, and was purring 
and rubbing himſelf againſt his legs, 
when the farmer came in high wrath 
for his cat, in order to hang him. 
Jack's father begged of him to mo- 
derate his paſſion, and told him, it 
was only cat after kind; and if he 
was a cat he would do the ſame thing: 
the farmer not readily entering into 
the ſpirit of the ſentence, was more 
enraged than ever, thinking the 
quire had made a cat of him; upon 
which, he ſnatched up poor Tom, 
and went home and hanged him in 
a paſſion, upon the pails at the end 
of his farm- yard. Unluckily for the 
| Von. II. N paſ- 
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paſſionate farmer, they proved to be 
the *ſquire's pales. A ſervant came 
and told him that puſs was hanging 
upon his pales. What, ſays the old 
gentleman, has he the impudence to 
inſult me, by hanging his cat on my 
pales, becauſe I deſired him to ſpare 
bim ? Run for Mr. Quitam the at- 

_ * otney. The ſervant ran; the at- 
torney came: he was clear it would 
bear an action: a wrir was accordingly 
ſent for; and the old gentleman, by 
the help of the worthy Mr. Quitam, 

is purſuing the farmer with ſuch 
warmth, that I fancy he'll take care 

| how he hangs cats again, upon the 
*Fquire's premiſſes; for Quitam has 
undertaken, if they don't ſpare for 
money, to make the farmer hang him- 
lelf upon the ſame pales. 
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TA C K's father had no ſooner g got- 
ten the law-ſuit againſt the farmer 
firmly fixed upon the ſtocks, but the 
very next day another of as great 
conſequence fell out. As I had an 
opportunity of hearing the whole af- 
fair, I may as well let my reader into 
the ſecret of the caſe from the begin- 
ning. Know then, gentle or ungentle 
reader, (for I expect to meet with 
both) that at a market-town, not a 
hundred miles diſtant from London, 
there is a club of very honeſt fellows, 
that meet twice a week to enjoy them- 
ſelves, by getting ſo drunk, they are 
ſcarce able to reel home. One of 
e theſe 
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theſe is a ſwinging great fat fel- 
low, as big as a centry- box, a ſpe- 


cial good - natured man though, and 
by all aceounts a jovial companion: 
this honeſt ſoul recling home one 
of theſe club · nights, either fell or 


laid himſelf down at a grocer's ſhop- 


door. A merry little fellow, whoſe 


head was half an hour harder than 
- this Falſtaff s, reeling home the ſame 


way, tumbled over him, and broke 
his little finger: however, with much 
ado he got up, and ſtaggered home, 
ſwearing all the way he would indite 
the grocer for laying his hop-ſacks in 
the ſtreet, unleſs he would pay both 


the ſurgeon and ſmart-money. Af. 


ter the little gentleman was cured, he 
ſent the ſurgeon's bill to the groter, 
who being ſenſible he never lefta hag 
Y hops out of doors all night in his 


life, 
8 


— 
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life, ſet him at defiance: upon which 
he was indicted. At the ſeſſions it ap- 
peared, that inſtead of tumbling over 
a bag of hops, he had tumbled over 
a bag of guts. The diſcovery was 
made by a taylor's apprentice, who 
was paying his reſpects to the gro- 
cer's maid in the ſervant's-hall, which 
in the country commonly happens to 
be the ſtreet-· door ſteps; there, whilſt 
he was ſaying ſoft things to his hard- 
fiſted Venus, he had an opportunity 
of beholding the whole tranſaction, 
which he clearly explained to the ſa- 
tisfaction of the court. But as the 
little gentleman had poſitively ſworn 
that the fat fellow was a bag of hops, 
he has ever ſince gone by the name 
of Sir Snoringham Hopſack. Honeſt 
Falſtaff only laughs: at it; but bis 
8 2 is the moſt diſcomfrouzled crea- 
* ture 
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for it, for being a very ſhort ſquab 
woman, with a belly half as big again 
as her huſband's, the name of Lady 

Hopſack hits her too hard: ſhe there- 

fore plagued. her huſband day and 

night to bring an action againſt every 


man that called him Hopſack; but 


he only laughed at her, and bid her 
be quiet: upon which, ſhe one day 
packed herſelf up in the ſtage· coach, 
which ſet her down at the alchouſe- 


| 5 on the turnpike-road, about a mile 


from the old gentleman's ſeat, from 
whence ſhe waddled up to the houſe ; 
being a nigh relation of the ſquireꝰ's, 
he inſtantly ſent for her baggage, as 
herownlegsfound her carcaſsbaggage 
enough for them to ſupport, without 
being burdened with any thing elſe. 


The 
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The old gentleman only heard her 
tale the night ſhe came, and the next 
morning away they both went to Lon- 
don, to conſult counſellor Leather- 
head, of Lincoln's- inn. "Whenever 
the *(quire reſolves, right or wrong, 
to have a law-ſuit, Leatherhead is firſt 
conſulted : he is a fine fellow that 


way, and never fails to embroil his 


client in a law-ſuit ; but he uſes his 
clients no worſe than himſelf; for 


even in his own affairs, the leſs chance 


there is of ſucceeding, the more eager 
he is to try the cauſe. I have heard 


people ſay he has had twenty law- . 
ſuits of his own, and never gained 


one in his life. Leatherhead adviſed 
him to proceed by way of indict- 


ment; for, ſays he, as your kinſwo- 


man is a gentlewoman, the name'df 


Hopſack may be looked upon by the 


| N 4 court 
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court as a libel; and if that proves 
the caſe, ſomebody will have it in 
his power to make them all tremble 
for making uſe of a ſaucy liberty 
Engliſh people have too long been 


ſuffered to claim; I mean that of call- 
ing their bettets raſcals, becauſe they 


know themſelves to be ſcoundrels. | 


Jack's father was i fo pleaſed with 
this advice, that inſtead of two gui- 
neas, he gave Leatherhead three, and 
away went the old gentleman and 
bis couſin, with as much ſatisfaction 
as if they had gained a cauſe with a 
thouſand pounds a year at the eng 
on't, 
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CHAP. XIX. 


4 moſt 22 aue. 


Should have been exceeding — 20 

py to have ſpent all my days 
with the old gentleman. and his ſun 
Jack, as 1 had begun to enter into 
their amuſements, and. the. ſmell. of 
tobacco was grown quite a perfume 


to me; by which means my noſe 


was daily regaled; and as for the ear, 
Jack had begun his Bible over again, 
ſo that if my good fortune had con- 
tinued me but one poor twelvemonth 
longer with the old gentleman, I 
ſnould have known as much of the 
Scriptures as any biſhop of them all; 
nay, as any old woman in the pariſh; 
and they are allowed to haye the bet- 

tet 
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ter memory of the two, unleſs the bi- 
ſhops chance to be old women like- 
wiſe, and then they are upon a par. 
J had heard that as how, Mrs. Eve 
could not be quiet whilſt ſhe was 
well, but would have a bite of an 


apple, although ſhe might every day 


take her belly-full of fruit with ſtones 


in it, ſuch as cherries, peaches, plumbs, 
nectarines, &c. &c. and nobody ſay 


wrong ſhe did; but becauſe one poor 
article was forbid, and a ſtoneleſs ar- 
ticle too, ſhe choſe to long for it; 
and the devil, who 1s always very 
ready at ſuch pretty kind of jobbs, 
helped her to ſtay her longing in a 
twink. : 


Jack had gotten as far as Leviti- 
cus, where, to be ſure, there are 


a. great many pious rules, and very 
5 proper 
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proper'to be read in churches ; as, 
how, after a poor woman has had "io 
male child, nobody, not her own huf- 
band, is to meddle with her in the 
child-getting way for threeſcore and 
fix days; but all the labour is loſt in 
reading it to the Chriſtians; they call 
it a Jewiſh trick, and break the Le- 
vitical law much ſooner, which to be : 
ſure muſt fall heavy on the poor wo- 
men. It ſays likewiſe, you ſha'nt 
meddle with a woman that hath an 
iſſue; but if ſhe is poſſeſſed of a large 
fortune, a Chriſtian Lord will take 
her if ſhe has twenty. Then there 
was one chapter about ſcabs; but as 
J hate ſcabby fellows of all ſorts, like 
a ſober citizen at church, I fell aſleep 
binn the chapter was reading. . 


I had 
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+4 had forgot though to mention - 
queer queſtion Jack aſked his father 
on the road betwixt Geneſis and Le- 
viticus; it was about honeſt Joſeph, 
when he ran ſo ſtoutly away from his 


miſtreſs, and left his coat to cover 
her, becauſe ſhe was naked. Jack at 


his age could have no idea of a young 
man running away from a naked wo- 


man, ſo thought there muſt be ſome 


good reaſon for it : he therefore aſked 
his father, if ſhe was not a confounded 
ugly jade that this great man had 


married for her money, as our great 


men ſometimes do now-a-days. The 
old man told him, ſhe was a very 
handſome woman, but it was the Lord 


that-gave him ſtrength. to run away. 


J underſtand you, ſays Jack, the Lord 
hardened his heart as he did that of 
Fhs- 
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Pharoah, that he plagued fo with lice 
and frogs, and at laſt ſoſed him in 
the Red Sea. The old fellow was {6 
pleaſed with this obſervation of Jack's, 
that be gave a' ſnap with his fiſt on 
the table, like the crack of à piſtol, 
and ſent a freſh-burnt tobacco-pipe 
and a black jug of ale ſtap upon the 
floor: the tobacco- box ſaved itſelf ; 
for being of the fame metal that Pope 
made a late reverend prelate*s head, 
it was not iniclinable to jump fo nim- 
bly. Jack, as uſual, ſtar'd with his 
Jaws about half a yard aſunder: but 
the old fellow bid him ring for a 
freſh ſapply of ale, and then go on, 
adding, that he always faid Jack 
would turn out'a clever lad. Thus 
with theſe two originals did I ſpend 


my time, till one fatal morning that 


I was deſtined to part from my good 
OO Bate _ 
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old friend, in the corner of whoſe 


breeches- pocket I had lain undiſturb- 


ed many a merry day ; but nothing 
in this world can remain for ever in 
one ſituation; the deareſt friends, ſoon 


or late, muſt part. 


Thee curate of the pariſh, although 
be had full five and thirty pounds a 
year, and no family, except a wife 
and ſix children, had managed ſo ill 
28 to get very near eleven pounds be- 
hind- hand in the world, occaſioned, 
2s he told the old gentleman, by his 
family proving for fix months toge- 
ther very ſickly, and therefore came 
to beg the favour of the *ſquire to 
lend him that ſum. Now ſeveral 
diſcerning people would ſoon have 
found out that he muſt have been 


ſwattling away his money at the ale - 


houſe, 
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| Houſe; or a man with ſuch à fine in- 
come could never have run ſo __ | 
in debt; but our old gentleman be- 


lieved every word he faid, and not 
having gold enough lug'd me from 
his breeches pocket, and lent the cu- 
rate twenty pounds inſtead of eleven. 
The Collect- reader could hardly be- 
lieve his on eyes; as he expected 
no more than a ten pound note, he 
fancied he ſaw double, ſo took a ſe- 


cond peep, and ſpelt the word twenty 
ten times over at leaſt before he could 


believe it was a word of two ſyllables; 
at laſt, being perſuaded it was really 
twenty, he thanked the ſquire with 


ſuch an air of gratitude, that the old 
gentleman, who had great ſenſibility, 
told him he ſhould never repay it till 
he got a living; which was the fame 
thing as ſaying, I give it you; for the 

= poor 
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| poor curate had no more chance of 3 


_ ving, than a methodiſt preacher has 
of going to heaven: however; away 
be went the happieſt mortal alive. 
He had ſcarce walked twenty yards 
from the houſe, before he pull'd me 
again out of his pocket; he ſtil} miſ- 
truſted his ſenſes, and, for fear the 
word twenty ſhould give him the ſlip, 
he kept his eyes conſtantly on that 
ſpot, leſt ſome of the letters in it 
mould vaniſh ; but all the time he 
walked very - briſkly homeward, to 
let his wife ſhare his joy. On the 
road betwixt the old gentleman's and 
the town where he lived he eſcaped 
all accidents, . and neither ran over 
coach, chaiſe, or cart, becauſe the 
drivers commonly bawl'd out to him; 
but in the town unfortunately there 
Vs a fruit - cellar in his road, the par- 5 


ſong 
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ſon, not having a corner of an eye to 
ſpare to direct his feet, walk d plump 
into the cellar, and went head. foremoſt 
to the bottom of the ſtairs: the frait- 
woman and a baſket of apples were- 
luckily in his way, and broke his fall, 
bur he carried both to the bottom with 
him; the baſket and apples rolPd away 
and got clear of him, but the poor 


all the world as if the parſon was go- 
ing to raviſh her: he, poor man, was . 
ſo ſtun'd with his fall, he could not 
ſtir an inch, had it been to ſave the 
ſouls of the whole pariſn; as to the 
fruit- woman, ſhe was very little hurt, 
but finding the parſon lay quite mo- 


woman lay under him in a poſture for 


tionleſs upon her, ſhe began to be 


weary of his weight, and after trying 
two or three different motions of her 
own to get him to ſtir, but without 
Vox. II. 00 A cn 


d heb het bogus b 8dr ant for 


* by look d down, and ſeeing Divinity 


to diſengage herſelf, had gotten one 
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help; A wet quaker that was going 


in that poſture, lifted up his eyes, and 
faid, Who could have thought it? 
but walk'd off, not caring to inter- 


ſeere in church- affairs. The /baket's 


wife at the next door hearing the 
quaker's ejaculation, and ſeeing him 


look down, let her curioſity carry her 


to know what was the matter; by 
this time the apple · vender, in ſtriving 


of her legs acroſs the parſon's back; 
her petticoats in the fall had fo diſ- 
poſed themſelves, that an impartial 
bye-ſtander would have ſworn the 
parſon had taken them up on purpoſe, 
though he poor ſaul, ſo far from hav- 


ing any thoughts about petticoats, 
had ſcarce touch d his own wife's for 


tw) 
che laſt ſeven-years, This ſhews hive | 
cautious good people ought to be in 
judging too raſhly by appearances, \-/ 
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bour in a poſture that ſomehow or 
other ſtrangely affected her ſenſet, 
eould not help thinking it an odd po- 

ſition for a parſon either to pteachor 


objection to it ſhould it happen to be 
a new form of prayer; ſhe therefore 
ran haſtily down to get a true inſor- 
mation of the matter in hand; there 
ſhe found poor Split text unable to 
ſplit either his text or any thing elſe, 
for he was as motionleſs as if he had 
been ſtuck between two branches f 
an oak tree: upon which ſhe heartily 
join'd with her neighbour to get the 


pariſon upon his legs. He, poor ſoul, 
„ Juſt 


pray in, not chat ſhe would have anf 
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| him up. he loſt me; eager to recover 
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juſt beginning to recover the ſtun he 


received in his fall, at that inſtant re- 
collected his han- note: he had kept 
me ſafe graſp'd in his fiſt during the 
whole diſaſter; but being obliged to 
carry his hand a little downward, in 
order to aſſiſt Mrs. Bakeloaf in raiſing 


from his ground, he ſent his hand in- 
to every hole and corner within his 
reach. | ENG-40 mot W216 
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The poor parſon not being ſo 
well recovered yet as to clearly diſ- 
tinguiſn a cart wheel from a cart - 


reſembled 
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- Whit he got hold of 1 eunndt for 
the life of me imagine, but thinking 
he had found me, and reſolving 1 
ſhonld not give him the flip again, 
he gave ſuch a gripe, that the apple- 
monger ſet up a ſcream loud enough 
to be heard _ bags eo ee 16 | 
mne n | 


. 


| The wins Din m Buren 
Holberg, from whom the famous 
Moliere, as well as ſeveral of our 
Engliſh play - manufacturers, were 
glad to ſteal the very eſſence of their 
works, tells us, that women under- 
ſtand by the tone of a ſcream what 


part of the body is moſt particulafiy 


affected, which accounts for the 
baker's wife inſtantly ſnatching the 
patſon's hand from the place where 
he 2 he had found his bank- 
a 03 note; 


i C 1983 
| . dal bor be teolving not to loſe me 
i 


again, held fo faſt, that he brovght 


_ away every thing within his gripe: 
the amazing pain that the apple - 
ſeller felt increaſed her ſtrength ſo, 


that ſhe roll d the parſon off with as 
much caſe, as if he had been only a 
| three-penny loaf, and jumping up, 
ſeized on her three-leg'd ftool with 
| —*dclign/to ſplit therext-ſplitter's ſxull. 
Traue baker's wife was then of the ſame 
| ſervice to him as Trulla was to Hu- 
dibras, ſhe beſtrode the ill proſtrate 


-prieſt, and catching the deſcending 
ſtool, aſk*'d the enraged apple-vender 
what the devil aild her? Ails me, 
| _ © fays the, look in his hand, a barba- 

tous faſcal as he is: O that a man 
mould ever uſe a poor woman thus 
| She then ſet up the. flouriſh uſed on 
Vleery diſaſterous occaſions, and ſnatch- 
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ing up the leg of a beaker, chal; 
made another ſtroke at poor ſpiti- 
text's head. Now he by good luck 
was quite recovered, and ſeeing the 
ſtorm going to fall on bis pate, 


wiſely withdrew it, and kept it ſnug 


under Mrs. Bakeloaf's petticoats, who | 
once more diſarm'd his enrag'd anta- 
goniſt, and then began an altercation 
with her about the unreaſonableneſa 
of her paſſion, whilſt the parſon's 
head was ſtewing under her petti- 
coats all the time, where he lay very 
contentedly; but whether to fave his 
bacon, or becauſe his ſituation pleagd 


him, I won't pretend to ſay: I can 


only aver, that he lay as till as a 
mouſe, till Mrs. Bakeloaf had rea- 
ſon'd Dolley Codlin into a little cool- 
er temper. She then raiſed. poor 
Iplit- text from the ground, and aſk'd 
him 


8 Got, fays Divinity, I have got my. 


ſtuffing. Now the baker's wife, who 
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him what he had got in his hand 2 


for his fü. was ſtill. cloſe clench'd. 


bank: note. On which he open d his 


fingers . but never was. any man's 


ſurprize equal to his, when, inſtead 
of me, he. found his band full of 
black ſtuff, reſembling the curl d wool 
with which the ladies quilted-petti- 
coats are ſtuff d: being a man of 
great feeling. though a parſon, he was 
much concetned, fearing he had 
pluck'd a great hole in Dolley's pet- 
ticoat to get ſuch a quantity of the 


knew the wool at firſt glance, and had 
always a kind of a ſpite againſt her 
neighbour for having better ſtuff to 
ſtitch in the inſide of her quilted 

petticoat than herſelf, was pleas'd to 


the, heart to lee that the church had 


fleec d 
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ſleec'd her ſo handſomely at one 
pluck, and therefore began to take 
his part tooth and nail; declaring, if 

. he hed ror been in à fl, it Us . 
poſſible for a man of his profeſſion 


ever to have done ſuch à barbarous 
deed. Fit, ſays" the apple: vender, 
(Kill ſmarting with her loſs) it "was 
ſuch a fit of miſchief as he never can 
make me amends for, if he lives a 
thouſand years. She then began to 
ſhake her petticoats, and down dropꝰd 
I. The parſon, whoſe eyes were every 
where in ſearch of his note, darted 
upon me like a hawk upon a lark, 
and holding me up, with joy ſaid to 
the baker's wife, You ſee my bank- 
note was not far off. In ſhort, the 
honeſt man, now that his ſenſes were 
reſtored, and his note recovered, made 
ſuch a handſome apology, and ſeemd 
2 | | ſo 


cept the Turks) that Dolley Codlin, the 
apple vender, ſeem'd as well ſatisfied 


| [ 2021 
fo fincerely concerned at the barbardus 
action he had unknowingly commit- 
ted, (for a barbarous action he allowed 
it would be eſteemed by all nations ex- 


as any poor woman could be under 
ſuch a dreadful misfortune, and own'd 


hat ſne verily believed that neither he 
nor any of his brethren would do 


ſuch a cruel thing in their ſober 
Dew | ” 


The curate no hae got fairly out 
ofthe fruit-cellar, ' but he took care 


to make uſe of both his eyes the re- 


maining part of his journey home, 
where he arrived fafe and ſound, ex- 


cept the loſs of all the ſkin from the 
knuckles of the hand that held me 
| . but the good ſoul never felt 
5 it AY 
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it: he ſhew'd the note to his with 2 
who was ſo much rejoiced, that he 


might have left his knuckles, as well 
as the ſkin, behind him, and ſhe never 
have perceived it, ſo buſy was ſhe in 


peruſing the contents of * Pleaſing 
— : 3 6900 ds. "IP | 


agreeably entertaining themſelyes wit 
viewing my ſhapes, and admiring the 
thinneſs of my coat, a relation, an 
apothecary, from London, called in 

to pay them a viſit. He had come 
down the day before to receive a 
legacy of a hundred pounds left him 
by an aunt, and would not return 
without paying his reſpe&s to the 
curate and his wife. Split-text, after 
the firſt compliments, aſk'd him 


what value his note was of? The 
apothe · 
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apothecary told him twenty pounds, 
and he would be obliged to him to 
let him change it, becauſe, having 
received all his legacy in caſh, the 


weight of the money was rather 


troubleſome. Thus came I to be 
pop'd into the clyſter- pipe caſe of the 
little apothecary, that in my firſt 
volume got ſo tumbled about by the 


blind man and his dog. 
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